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DO YOU HAVE 
A PROBLEM? 


IF IT CONCERNS EMPLOYEE TRAVEL 
WE CAN HELP YOU 


Your recreation program is really complete if you can offer to help your 
employees plan their holiday jaunts. They'll probably want to do it to- 
gether, too, and what better way for employees to know and understand each 
other than to share common experiences and pleasant memories. In this way 
your company can create a feeling of good will — and it’s easy! 





Happiness Tours — Journeys International will handle all the details — 
whether for one or special group movements through your travel club at 
the lowest possible cost. 


In our escorted tours we have America’s greatest vacation values to any 
section of the country. Special “Do-As-U-Please” itineraries to Mexico, Hawaii, 
The Caribbean, Europe, Miami Beach, no matter how or when the choice 
is unlimited. 


Experience, a world-wide organization and a staff eager to help makes 
Increase production, sales, good- Happiness - Journeys a choice you can depend on. 


wall oe prnctige. Ava yournll Why not send in the coupon below? Request Vacation Guide (available 
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outfit stopped him cold 
on Campbell Lake 
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Marinus DeJong. 
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HEAVY DUTY 


EASY CASTS— | 
QUICK AS A FLASH y 
N@’/PUSH-BUTTON MAGIC! | | 


Just a push of the button, s-w-i-s-h of 
the rod—PRESTO—PUSH-BUTTON 
FISHING! Long, easy casts every 
time. Backlash impossible! 
Smooth, powerful level-wind re- 
trieve— plus fish saver MICRO- 
DRAG—brings the big ones under 
control—quickly. No. 1797 Beau- 
tiful bronze finish heavy-duty push 
button WonderCast® filled with 100 
yds 12-lb line...$24.95 (Other 
push-button reels from $14.95) 
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DOUBLE BILT© FOR SUPERB 
ACTION! POWER! ACCURACY! 


(1) A reinforcing glass fiber cylind- 
rical wall inside (2) thousands of 
parallel glass fibers outside—it's this 
patented process that leaves the {; © 
famous spiral markings—visible u 
trademark of genuine Wonderod quality. No. 1579 
Bronze and white push-button Wonderod 6’ & 6’6”" 
L, XL or M action or 7’ model. ..$17.95 

SEND TODAY! ITS FREE! 
All fishermen will enjoy this big new 32 page catalog. 
"Techniques and Tackle to Catch Big Fish.'’ Newest in reels, 
rods and lines. Plus pocket fishing calendar showing best 
days to fish, all free! 
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THE NATIONAL MAGAZINE OF RECREATION IN BUSINESS 


WHY ...a National Industrial Recreation Association? 


The public and private agency answers to recreation programs and problems 
is not necessarily appropriate to business and industry. As early as 1941, indus- 
trial recreation executives recognized this fact and created the Recreation Associa- 
tion for American Industry, known today as the National Industrial Recreation 
Association. 

Immediately, management supported this new association as the national clear- 
ing house for the latest trends and practices in the field of industrial recreation. 
Focal point was the annual national conference and exhibit to which business 
and industry could send their key representatives who were handling their com- 
pany recreation programs. 

In 1942, business management demands for more information in this field 
led to the publication of a regular monthly newsletter service with Idea Clinics 
for the membership. 

This service was augmented in 1958 by the Association’s own official publica- 
tion, RECREATION MANAGEMENT, the only national monthly magazine 


edited exclusively for the recreation director of business and industry. 


The ready acceptance of R/M by management and advertisers as the official 
publication in the field justified the judgment of the Association’s elected officers. 

This 1960 NIRA ANNUAL, like the Association’s many manuals, is a major 
contribution to the literature in this field. The contents make it an invaluable 
addition to your office files. 

As we move into the leisure abundant *60’s, business and industry are more 
than ever concerned with the provision of proper year-round programs of recrea- 
tion for their employees. 

NIRA, their national association with combined memberships of more than 
800 U. S. and Canadian firms, is meeting the pressure of increased demands for 
industrial recreation facilities guides, travel club manuals, financing advice, 
participation surveys, program analyses, legislation, national tournament sponsor- 
ship, regional workshops, insurance, salary statistics, personnel placement and 
answers to any and all problems in this important area of business management. 

Based on 18 years experience, these services fill a need not available any where 
else. This is why—a National Industrial Recreation Association. 


On) Via 


Don L. Neer 
NIRA Executive Secretary 


Copyright 1959 by the National Industrial Recreation Association 
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TOP MANAGEMENT SPEAKS: 





Employee recreation programs 
pay big dividends in promoting 
job efficiency, morale and a 
strong sense of company loyalty 


At Firestone we believe a good recreation program is an 
integral part of an efficient industrial organization. And 
there is nothing new in this belief. 

Nearly 45 years ago, my father, Harvey S. Firestone. 
founder of our company, realized the importance of recrea- 
tion and industry’s responsibility to its employees in this 
matter. 

“It is a part of the duty of large industry to make its 
own neighborhood a fit place to live and play in,” he 
stated. He then began building one of the most complete 
industrial recreation establishments for employees in the 
United States. 

To be successful and accomplish its purposes, a recrea- 
tion program must be as varied as the interests of those it 
serves. Since its inception the Firestone recreation program 
has attempted to offer a wide variety of sports and activities 
to meet the needs and desires of employees. 

The Firestone Clubhouse—the first of its kind in the 
entire Akron area—was opened in 1916 for employees and 
their families. 

This four-story building contains an employee dining 
room and cafeteria; an eight-lane bowling alley used by 
more than 1,000 league bowlers each season; a large indoor 
swimming pool; and auditorium seating 2,000 persons. 
Hundreds of employees participate in basketball and volley: 
ball leagues, and many others make use of the facilities 
for shuffleboard, badminton, table tennis and indoor golf 
practice in the auditorium. 

The clubhouse also serves as the center of activity for 
clubs and organizations and houses the offices of our rec- 
reation department. 

The Firestone Stadium, built in 1924, provides three 
softball diamonds for league play and eight horseshoe 
courts. During the fall it is the scene for flag football league 
play. Beneath its concrete grandstand are ranges for the 
rifle and pistol shoots. 

All of our clubs and activities are organized and guided 
hy employees themselves under the administration of our 
recreation department. 

Two 18-hole golf courses offer facilities for employee 
golf leagues and other summer outings. The Firestone 
Country Club is a closed membership course for Akron 


Raymond C. Firestone and the son of a 
Firestone employee enjoy the entertain- 
ment at the company Christmas Party. 





employees. The other course is open to the public as well 
as to Firestone men and women. 

A modern new clubhouse at the Country Club, opened 
this past summer, offers the latest in facilities. We are 
proud of the fact that this fine establishment, built for our 
employees, was chosen as the site of the 1960 P.G.A. 
tournament to be held next July. 

Being a family program our recreational plan also in- 
cludes activities for the children . . . bowling leagues, swim- 
ming and basketball. The company sponsors five Boy Scout 
troops. two Explorer Posts, and two Girl Scout troops. 

One of the largest events is the Christmas Party for 
children of employees. Each year more than 10,000 young. 
sters and their parents wend their way to the gayly deco- 
rated clubhouse auditorium to enjoy an hour of fun and 
entertainment, and each child receives a gift. 

These are the highlights of our program in the Akron 
home offices and plants. Similar recreation plans are in 
effect in many of our other plants throughout the world. 

But a recreation program is a two-way street. It provides 
employees and their families that needed change of pace 
and satisfying leisure time activities. 

It is also an important feature of our overall employee 
relations program, which has paid dividends in promoting 
higher efficiency on the job, good morale and a strong sense 
of company loyalty. 


Raymond C. Firestone 


President 
The Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. 
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Outlasts Rubber 2 to! 


For indoor or outdoor play—a Wilson TN ball is by any 
standard, the finest basketball you can buy. Players go for 
it...like the precise and easy way it handles. Durability? 
Nothing can match it...underneath that long-lasting T'N 
cover is a carcass which never loses its shape. Get the 
Wilson TN ball, the toughest, playingest ball ever built. 


WILSON SPORTING GOODS CO., CHICAGO 
(A subsidiary of Wilson & Co., Inc.) 
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At least 3,000 U. S. firms have al- 
ready set up shop overseas to tap the 
world market. 

Foreign branches and subsidiaries 
operated by American industry repre- 
sent a $28 billion investment. These 
operations brought in sales of $30 
billion last year alone, and that figure 
is expected to double by 1968. 

The attraction of increased sales 
from new and expanding markets, 
lower production and capitalization 
costs plus new economic factors such as 
the European Common Market make 
overseas development a necessity in 
many cases if a company is to hold or 
enlarge its market position. 

But foreign operations are far from 
a businessman’s paradise. Many in- 
dustries face serious problems—from 
getting quality parts and materials to 
hiring and keeping adequate labor. 


PHOTOS ABOVE, identified from left to right: 1. Kaiser Industries 
employee dances in her native India style; 2. NCR Dundee, Scot- 
land employee wins an event in the annual fire brigade competition; 
3. bike racing is a popular activity for French employees of Good- 
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‘S HOW EXPANDING U.S. FIRMS HAVE 
EERED FOREIGN EMPLOYEE RELATIONS 


In a field where employee relations 
can also mean foreign relations, Ameri- 
can companies sometimes run into na- 
tionalistic resentment. In handling 
labor, however, the American record is 
almost universally good. 

Industrial recreation programs have 
proved valuable in building these ef- 
fective relations. In what comes as a 
surprise to most Americans, foreign 
industry has long recognized recreation 
as an essential function of manage- 
ment. 

“Generally speaking, recreation pro- 
grams at our overseas companies are 
fairly extensive, perhaps even more ex- 
tensive than many programs in similar 
size companies in the U, S.,” states D. 
E. Irwin, industrial relations manager 
of the International Division of Ford 
Motor Company. 

This practice results from a careful 





adherance to local customs by Ameri- 
can firms desiring to make good in 
their new homes. 

A typical case: of the National Cash 
Register Company’s 22,225 overseas 
employees, only six are Americans. 
Therefore, company policy allows each 
overseas organization a free hand in 
the operation of its own recreation pro- 
gram. There is no prescribed recrea- 
tion program sent out from NCR's 
Dayton headquarters. Each organiza: 
tion evaluates its own needs in plan- 
ning its local program. 

Ford also leaves recreation programs 
up to local management but believes 
the policies of overseas companies 
should conform generally to the Ford 
domestic policy which calls for bal: 
anced, after-hour employee programs 
to be established at each location. 

Nevertheless, there must be overall 
company control. Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Company, whose Goodyear In- 
ternational Corporation employs some 
15,000 in 17 foreign countries, pro- 
vides adequate recreation facilities if 
requested by a sufficient enough seg: 
ment of the work force to justify the 


year Tire & Rubber; 4. Women’s athletics are a big part of NCR's 
annual sports day in London; 5. National Cash Register employee in 
Japan joins a company ski outing. 
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expense. “As customs, environmental 
conditions, competition and devaluation 
of currency vary considerably between 
foreign countries, no value or dollar 
limit can be placed on accrued ex- 
penditures,” says Goodyear’s S. G. 
Slage. 

As in the U. S., management of the 
program follows the “employee associa- 
tion” or “club” type organization. The 
3M Club of Minnesota Mining & 
Manufacturing Company Ltd, London, 
England, is administered by an elected 
Governing Council for which the per- 
sonnel manager, as the accredited com- 
pany representative, serves as secre- 
tary-treasurer. 

A typical Ford overseas “sports 
club” is also administered by employee 
representatives with perhaps one man- 
agement representive on the governing 
board. The sports club is organized 
7" each with its 
own officers and social functions. 

Membership in Ford’s English Sports 
Club runs at about 18,000 employees. 
Its societies cover virtually all the club 
and sports activities included in Ameri- 
can programs with the addition, of 
course, of cricket and rugby. 

The secretary of the sports club is a 
full time company employee in the in- 
see U, S. FIRMS, next page 


into various “societies,” 


by Ada Paskind 


Recreation among West Germany’s 
industries is growing at as fast a pace 
as industry itself. Most large factories 
and offices now present a varied recrea- 
tion program from which the em- 
ployees can choose. In some instances, 
the programs exceed many in Ameri- 
can companies. 

The industries which have shown 
the grest postwar strides are also the 
ones with the most extensive recreation 
programs, pointing up a fact American 
recreation directors have long realized: 
Recreational create 
better employee morale and_ produc- 
tivity. 

Europe’s largest producer of washing 
powders, Henkel and Company, located 
in the heart of Dusseldorf’s industrial 


programs help 


area, prides itself on housing one out 
of every four of its 6,000 employees. 
For all the employees, the company 
provides a central baseball field, tennis 
courts and a track for the workers’ use 
during leisure hours. Like many Ger- 
man factories employing women, a 
kindergarten is maintained for children 
of Henkel’s working mothers. 
Generally, the patterns of West Ger- 
man industrial recreation programs in- 
volve members of the worker’s family 
than American programs. At 
Henkel, for example, windows and 


more 


orphans of former workers may par- 
ticipate in all company activities, even 
to the extent of enjoying the free daily 


LOOK AT WEST GERMANY REVEALS 
OF RECREATION IN FOREIGN FIRMS 


lunch served by waitresses in the com- 
pany’s dining rooms. 

The renowned Volkswagen factory at 
Wolfsburg also provides a diversifica- 
tion of activities for its 37,000 work- 
ers. In addition to housing, there is a 
sports club, which is financed by the 
This club offers the em- 


ployees ample opportunities to partake 


company. 


in the sports of their choice in field 
and gyms which the company has built 
for the town. These are especially en- 
joyed by the many teen-age workers. 
The youngsters are employed in piece- 
work on the production lines and are 
given free quarterly medical check-ups 
to insure their good health. 

A limited number of free tickets are 
made available to the younger VW 
workers for suitable cultural events and 
entertainment in Wolfsburg. Some ap- 
prentices receive an allowance each 
year to enable them to attend camps or 
go on tours throughout Europe during 
their vacations. 

A library was started in 1950 by the 
firm, but as the factory grew with post- 
war car production, the library in- 
creased its size until it became larger 
than the city library. Finally, Volks- 
wagen gave its collection to the city, 
and now employees use the municipal 
library, which is composed largely of 
the books and materials which Volks- 
wagen contributed. 

About 60 employees belong to the 
company’s symphony orchestra which 


see WEST GERMANY, next page 


VOLKSWAGEN Orchestra recently gave a Mozart commemorative concert for 
which all members dressed in costumes of Mozart’s era, with knee sox, satin trou- 
sers, ruffled shirt fronts and even powdered wigs. 
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U. S. FIRMS, continued 
dustrial relations department. 

The most striking difference is the 
degree of company subsidization o/ 
recreation activilies overseas. 

As is the custom in Min- 
nesota de France, 3M subsidiary, fi- 


France, 


nances all the activities of its 3M Union 
Sportive. 

On the other hand, 3M’s London 
subsidiary provides the major capital 
items and makes an annual grant 
which is approximately equalled by 
members’ subscriptions and funds 
raised by dances, raffles and other com- 
petitions. 

Companies in most areas of the world 
subsidize the employee association and 
guarantee coverage of any deficit re- 
sulting from its operation. 

Activities run the gamut and, except 
for soccer being by far the most popu- 
lar sport, closely parallel American 
programs. It’s the emphasis that’s dif- 
ferent. 

Kaiser Industries Corporation oper- 
ates seven overseas locations in Latin 
America, Australia, India and Japan. 
Each project employs from 10,000. to 
20,000 with approximately 100 U. S. 
personnel at each location. 

Activities include soccer, boating. 
hunting expeditions, employee maga- 
zines and local dancing. Tennis, golf 
and swimming are usually provided for 
the American contingent. 

There is strong emphasis, particu- 
larly in Europe on what we would call 
varsity or inter-company sports. 

Facilities may also be extensive. 
Ford of England’s sports club has a 
391% acre field for baseball, rugby, 
cricket, lawn bowling, field hockey and 
other outdoor sports. Clubhouse facili- 
ties include dressing rooms, cafeteria, 
lounges, kitchen and a licensed bar. 





















































EMPLOYEE GUESTHOUSE at Hamburg’s Electrical Works is the center of most 
employee activities. The building includes facilities for sports, banquets and _ par- 
ties. Employees may reserve rooms for personal parties, dinners and weddings. 


WEST GERMANY, continued 


gives concerts for employees and their 
families on Fre- 
quently, orchestra members don pow- 
dered wigs and formal attire for the 
concerts, 


special occasions. 


tradition in 
Wolfsburg to hold an art exhibition for 
the employees every other year. Ten 
years ago, Volkswagen’s director gen- 
eral, Dr. Heinz Nordhoff, sponsored the 
first one of these cultural events. The 


It has also become a 


success it encountered exceeded even 
the most optimistic expectations. Dur- 
ing the years since then, the Wolfsburg 
exhibitions have won world-wide fame. 

Last year, VW brought to Wolfsburg 
the works of one of the greatest of 
German painters, Lovis Corinth. The 
exhibition was preceded by more than 
a year of intensive preparation by staff 
and employees on the art exhibition 
committee. It developed into the most 
comprehensive collection of the artist’s 
paintings ever made accessible to the 
general public. 


“HOLY COW,” not “fore,” is the watch word for Kaiser Industries’ employees try- 
ing to play golf in India. Take a good look at the horns on that Brahma bull and 


adjust your handicap accordingly. 




















Az 


Employees on the art committee suc- 
ceeded in encouraging 45 museums in 
Germany and a great number of pri- 
vate collectors in other countries lend 
the works in their possession. 

Another aspect of employee recrea- 
tion which many German factories pro- 
vide, Volkswagen included, is a guest- 
house which employees may use to 
accommodate their visiting friends and 
relatives. Facilities of the guesthouses 
usually include, in addition to room 
and board, a library, music room, and 
a games room, for the benefit of guests 
and employees alike. 

The Hamburg Electrical Works 
allows its workers to use the banquet 
rooms of its guesthouse for parties, 
large dinner gatherings, and weddings. 
Several employees each year are mar- 
ried in the large banquet hall. 

The guesthouse at H.E.W. is the 
center of ail employee recreation, The 
games room is located here and is used 
every evening. Tournaments are fre- 
quently held, and these always create 
much enthusiasm among the players. 

H.E.W. has been carrying on a 
program of sending workers’ children 
to camp for the last 35 years, with the 
exclusion of the war years. Two hun- 
dred children are sent each summer for 
four weeks to resorts along Germany's 
coastal areas. Some travel by bus and 
and some by boat, and all are given a 
thorough physical check-up before leav- 
ing by the company physician. The 
Hamburg Electrical Works also pro- 
vides travel plans for adults and family 
groups. 

“The benefits our company has 
found through these recreational pro- 
grams are enormous, just as American 
companies have learned,” a spokesman 
said, 
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NO EXTRA CHARGE FOR 


Avice Logg! 


Only on Sabena are you treated to a true touch 

of warm-hearted Belgium. Sabena wraps up continental 
courtesies, Belgian delicacies and sky-high luxuries 

in a few glittering hours of old-world elegance. 


STOP-OVER IN A STORYBOOK LAND 

The cosmopolitan capital of Brussels is the heart of a 
country rich in a thousand-year-old tradition. Famous spas, 
magnificent art cities and handsome casinos 

are just minutes away. 


HELICOPTER TO PARIS AT NO EXTRA CHARGE 
An adventure in the sky offered by no other airline! You 
“flight-see” over villages, valleys, castles and medieval cities— 
straight into the heart of Paris. ’Copters also 

to 10 other European cities in 4 countries. 


q\ 


Sabena representatives in all major cities, in cooperation with 
the travel agent of your choice, are ready to prepare a planned 
itinerary tailored to your individual group requirements. . . 
making all travel accommodations, taking care of each detail. 
You won’t have to worry about a thing. Find out today 

how your group, no matter what its size, can enjoy 


“Le Service Belgique’ —to all Europe, Africa and the Middle East. 


SABENA 


BELGIAN World airlines 
Offices in 26 principal cities 


*]. A.T. A. members 


all air fares’ are the same 
_but your party fares best 
on Sabena 
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More effective than special campaigns, these day-to-day 


**public relations” 


The publicity chairman of your em- 
ployee recreation association needs a 
new title. Call him “Director of Public 
Relations.” 

His job requires much more than 
publicizing the events in your program. 
It includes every aspect of corporate 
public relations, and it must be di- 
rected to your “public” 
ployee in the plant. 

If he does a good job, you can for- 
get about special membership drives 





‘very em- 


and all-out campaigns to increase em- 
ployee participation. His day-to-day ef- 
forts will keep interest high. Then, as 
always, its up to the quality and 
variety of your program to sustain this 
interest. 

Most of the methods are inexpensive, 
and they help build increased revenue 
for the recreation program. 

Outlined below are many techniques 
that may fit into your public relations 
program. Undoubtedly, you are using 
several of them, 
bets. 


but don’t miss any 


HOUSE ORGAN 

The company house organ is 
probably the best, certainly the most 
inexpensive medium at your disposal. 
It’s potential extends far beyond the 
usual advance publicity and routine 
coverage of recreation activities. Here 
are a few ideas. 
Election News. Officer elections are 
one of the most important events of the 


NEWS BULLETINS published by em- 
ployee recreation associations, from top 
to bottom: Sportgram, U. S. Steel, Gary, 
Ind.; Bi-Weekly News, Dominion 
Foundry & Steel, Hamilton, Ont.; 4. A. 
Announcer, Sun Oil Co., Marcus Hook, 
Pa.; Yod’ler, The Nestle Co., Fulton, N. 
Y.; Hi-Lites, Kaiser Alum. & Chem. 
Corp., Ravenswood, W. Va.; Allis-Chal- 
mers Retired Employees Recreation 
Club, Milwaukee, Wis.; The Skylander, 
_ Hamm Brewing Co., St. Paul, 
inn. 


activities build peak participation 


year. Make sure they are thoroughly 
and completely covered in the house 
organ. An excellent example is_ the 
spread reproduced at the far right 
from the company paper of The Gar- 
rett Corp.. Angeles. In addition to 
mug shots the layout lists each candi- 
date’s job and a resume of his activi- 
ties and positions in Garrett’s employee 
association. 

Instruction Features. Syndicated 
news services and most athletic 
manufacturers will provide 
tional photo sequences showing how 
“Joe Pro” holes out with the sand 
wedge or rolls a 300 game. These can 
be effectively used, but you can do it 
a little better. Just before the season 
opens for a particular sport, shoot your 
own instructional series featuring last 
year’s company champion. Accompany- 
ing copy can explain the basic rules 
and proper “how-to” instruction on 
fundamental positions and grips. 
Man of the Month. One of your 
problems is to give standout performers 
either on the the field or in the com- 
mittee room the recognition they de- 
serve. This can be done regularly with 
a short feature or cartoon in each issue 
of the house organ. The feature may 
sometimes give credit to the girl with a 
120 bowling average who comes up 
with a 260 game, or to the company’s 
star golfer who finished near the top 
in the state amateur tournament. On 
the other hand, the feature may be re: 
stricted to those who have done ex- 
ceptional volunteer work for the em- 
ployee association. 

Progress Reports. Keep employees 
well informed on how the association 
is moving along. A year-end wrap-up 
describing all program activities listing 
number of participants and major 
projects accomplished is used very suc- 
cessfully by a number of companies. 
Other stories should note membership 
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increases, the association’s financial re- 
port and other interesting facts not 
covered by routine stories on recrea- 
tion activities. 

General Information. We often as- 
sume that all employees are familar 
with the administrative practices, aims 
and management of the employees rec- 
reation association. This is not always 
so, and misconceptions on these points 
can lead to trouble. A question-and- 
answer discussion printed in the house 


organ serves as a_ good _ refresher 
course. Some sample questions: How 


does the ERA get its money? How does 
the ERA spend its money? What are 
some of its charitable activities? What 
welfare activities does it sponsor? How 
are committee chairmen appointed? 
What are the specific aims of the 
ERA? How is it managed? 


NEWS BULLETIN 

Valuable as it is, the house organ 
has one defect—timeliness. By the time 
it is printed, news of team standings 
and round-up accounts of social ac- 
tivities are stale. 

To remedy this weakness, many com- 
panies augment the company magazine 
with weekly, single sheet news bulletins, 
quickly turned out by typewriter and 
inexpensively reproduced by mimeo- 
graph or multilith. 

The examples illustrated at the left 
prove that these bulletins can be lively 
and interesting. To improve appear- 
ance, many are run on colored stock 
with the name of the bulletin printed, 
often in two colors. 

RECURRING features on the recreation 


program are run in Dayton Power & 
Light’s house organ. 





In addition to carrying latest scores 
and league standings, the bulletins 
prove their value in giving last minute 
reminders for coming events. 

Typographically, they will always 
leave something to be desired, but with 
a little artwork and hand lettered head- 
lines they can be fresh and appealing. 
LETTERS 

Most companies booklets to 
each new employee telling about com- 
pany policies and practices. Usually, 
it includes information about the rec- 
reation program. Nevertheless, a per- 
sonal letter to each new employee from 
the recreation director serves a useful 
purpose. A sample letter used by Fair- 
child Aircraft, Hagerstown, Md., wel- 
comes the employee to the company, 
briefly describes the aims and activities 
of the recreation program and invites 
his participation. The new employee is 


issue 


asked to complete a blank form en- 
closed with the letter to indicate the 
activities in which he is especially in- 
terested. 


FACE TO FACE CONTACT 

Handshaking politicians know that 
the best form of public relations is face- 
to-face contact. It’s a difficult job, but 
it can be done through a system of 
representatives. 

To coordinate the activities of 
14,000 employees and their families, 
The B. F. Goodrich Company, Akron, 
Ohio, appoints 225 departmental repre- 
sentatives located throughout the plant. 

These recreation keep fellow 
QUESTIONNAIRE on new recreation 


park was circulated to all employees at 
Armco Steel, Hamilton, Ohio. 
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employees informed about all recrea- 
lion activities and assist in organizing 
teams from departmental ranks. 

In addition, they take each new em- 
ployee in their department to the rec- 
reation office to acquaint him with the 
recreation facilities and activities 
available at BFG. 


OTHER METHODS 

There are countless other 
and inexpensive techniques to keep em- 
ployees alert to the features of a year- 
program. Some of 


practical 


round recreation 
these : 
Membership Cards. If you print 
membership cards for the association. 
don’t forget the back side. It’s the ideal 
space to print a calandar of recreation 
events for the year. 

Stationery. Most employee associa- 


tions have their own stationery. Make 
sure all the officers and committee 
chairmen are well supplied. Memo 


pads, appropriately imprinted may 
prove more practical for intra-company 
recreation correspondence. Include a 
catchy slogan. 

Drinking Straws. The supplier of 
drinking straws to the company cafe- 
teria will imprint a special recreation 
slogan on the wrapper at little or no 
cost. 

Pay-Roll Envelopes. “Stuffers” in 
pay-roll envelopes or an imprint on the 
envelope itself are effective in pub- 
licizing recreation activities. Some- 
times permission can be obtained 
print a “plug” on company time-cards 
as well. 

ELECTION coverage by The Garrett 


Corp., Los Angeles, highlighted the 
qualifications of each candidate. 


Officer Candidates. 
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FINALIST 
GRAND NATIONAL FISH-A-RAMA 
FOR INDUSTRY CHAMPIONSHIPS 





KENTUCKY LAKE, PARIS. TENN 


TOP THREE in NIRA Fish-A-Rama (l- 
r): Ist place, Louis Blaising, Tokheim 
Corp.; 2nd place, W. G. Schneider, In- 
ternational Shoe Co.; 3rd place, Marcus 
Warner, Corning Glass Company. 


- 


TO THE VICTOR, Louis Blaising, go 
the spoils. Prizes included the cham- 
pionship trophy, 7% hp. Aluminum 
Scott outboard motor, Shakespeare rod 
and reel and a week for two at the Beau 
Rivage Motel in Miami Beach. 
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Louis Blaising, 47 year old metal 
finisher for the Tokheim Corp., Ft. 
Wayne, Ind., pulled in 350 inches of 
crappie during the eight-hour NIRA 
Fish-A-Rama national finals to become 
industry's top fisherman of 1959. 

The event, staged on Kentucky Lake 
near Paris, Tenn., Oct. 9-10, was the 
grand finale to NIRA’s postal fishing 
contest which concluded on Sept. 15 
(see in Nov. R/M). 

Blaising’s winning total, computed 
by adding weight and length of all fish 





caught plus points scored in a casting 
tournament, beat out runner-up W. G. 
Schneider of International Shoe, Pa- 
ducah, Ky., by a scant 914 points. 

In all, 21 company fishermen from 
nine states made the trip to compete 
in the second annual Fish-A-Rama 
finals, This substantial 
last year’s field helps establish the meet 
as an annual event. 


increase over 


The show got underway with a cast- 
ing contest, added to the program 
this year as an additional test of fishing 


1959 NIRA FISH-A-RAMA RESULTS 


Inches Weight Casting Total 
Louis Blaising, Tokheim Corp., Ft. Wayne, Ind. 350% 23:15 6 380.2 
W. G. Schneider, Internat'l Shoe, Paducah, Ky. 325% 20:15 24 370.4 
Marcus Warner, Corning Glass Co., Danville, Ky. 335% 20:6 10 366. 
Frank Spires, Chemstrand Corp., Pensacola, Fla. 335% 22:15 6 364.2 
John Lindgren, Seeburg Corp., Chicago, Ill. 320% 18 1A G522 
John Forkert, Tokheim Corp., Ft. Wayne, Ind. 324 19.8 4 347.5 
Don Bender, Whirlpool Corp., St. Joseph, Mich. 275 16:14 O 291.8 
Clarence Smith, Tokheim Corp., Ft. Wayne Ind. 274% 10:1 0. 284.5 
Earl Stewart, Chemstrand Corp., Pensacola, Fla. 222 11:13 8 241.7 
Ben Cleveland, Aro Inc., Tullahoma, Tenn. 199% 12:14 12 225.3 
Wm. Groetsema, R. R. Donnelley, Chicago, Ill. 202% 13:1 6 222. 
Ed Jaeger, Inland Steel, East Chicago, Ind. 180% 10:14 16 207. 
Ralph Johnson, R. R. Donnelley, Chicago, Ill. 162% 10:3 O 72. 
Ronald Miller, R. R. Donnelley, Chicago, Ill. 144%, 8:15 8 161.2 
George Griffith, Chemstrand Corp., Pensacola, Fla. 81 % 4:6 16 102. 
Ralph Dupps, Jr., Geo. Dickle Dist., Normandy, Tenn. 47 2 2:14 4 54.4 
Wm. Getsla, R. R. Donnelley, Chicago, Ill. 33 2:3 10 45.2 
Carl Klandrud, Allis-Chalmers, Milwaukee, Wis. 29 2:11 0 31.8 
Herbert Powell, Inland Steel, East Chicago, Ind. 15 1:8 12 29.5 
Andy Thon, Milwaukee Ind. Rec., Milwaukee, Wis. 18 1:0 0 19. 
John Leslie, Minn. Mining, St. Paul, Minn. 0 0 14 14 
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ability. After looking at the results, all 
entrants were quick to agree that cast- 
ing had nothing to do with catching 
fish. Out of a possible 100 points. 
winner W. G. Schneider scored a total 
of 21 points. Five of the contestants 
failed to hit any of the casting targets 
which were placed 40 to 80 feet out in 
the water. 

Frustrations were relieved later that 
evening with a fish fry spread out by 
the Paris-Henry County Chamber of 
Commerce. But the soft living ended 
shortly. By 6 a.m, the next morning, all 
contestants were on the Lake, most of 
them catching their limit of 30 game 
fish. 

By the 2 p.m. deadline, the NIRA 
fishermen hauled in 236 lbs. of fish. 
enough to stretch, nose to tail, the full 
length of a football field. 

Prior to the awards banquet, Ben 
Hardesty of the Shakespeare Company 
and seven-time National Bait and Fly 
Casting champion, put on a dazzling 
show of rod and reel magic. 

With this knowledge, each contestant 
also brought home a handsome wall 
plaque plus a sport shirt and other gifts 
donated by the Chamber of Commerce. 

Champion Blaising, however, was 
really loaded down. His loot included 
a 71% hp. aluminum Scott outboard 
motor, a Shakespeare rod and reel and 
an expense-paid week for two at the 
Beau Rivage Motel at Miami Beach 
with a deep sea fishing trip thrown in. 


quarters for the Fish-A-Rama is an out- 
standing fisherman’s resort. 


. 
PARIS LANDING State Park Inn, head- > and guide John Gibson look 
over their winning catch; 30 crappies 
averaging close to 12 inches each. 





BEN 
tional casting champion, demonstrated 
the fisherman’s art for contestants. 


FRANK SPIRES, Chemstrand Corp., 
hoists up his 22 Ib., 15 oz. cateh which 
included a 1 lb., 15 oz. crappie. 


HARDESTY, 


Shakespeare’s na- 


CHEMSTRAND TRIO (1-r): Earl Stewart, George Griffith and Frank Spires com- 
bined for a total cateh of 649 inches. Both Griffith and Spires were winners in 
the postal contest division of the Fish-A-Rama. 
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New Trends In Facilities 


A new idea in providing recreation 
facilities may at long last be the solu- 
tion to the small company problem of 
providing full-scale, year-round em- 
ployee recreation programs. 

To attract companies to Empire Cen- 
tral, a commercial development outside 
Dallas, is a plush employee’s club 
shared by a group including General 
Electric Co., Allstate Insurance Co., 
and the Texas Employment Commis- 
sion. 

The development sponsors, Windsor 
Properties, Inc., believes the club solves 
the problem of how small organizations 
or branch offices of larger ones can 
match the recreation facilities of big 
employers and attract top employees 
without pushing up salaries. 

The facilities of the Empire Club in- 
clude a heated swimming pool, dining 
and meeting rooms, putting greens and 
a playground area. The decor is rustic 
with floor-to-ceiling windows, fieldstone 
and wooden beam construction. 

Another employee benefit with a 
practical twist is the big swimming 
pool built by the Flick-Reedy Corp., 
Bensenville, Il]. The pool provides 
water storage for the plant sprinkler 
system and together with an outdoor 
man-made lagoon satisfies insurance 
fire safety requirements. 

Without these ready water supplies, 
which cost about $132,000, the com- 
pany would have to be hooked up to 
the town water system at more than 
double the cost. (BUSINESS WEEK, 
Oct. 31) 
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Multi-Purpose Golf Course 


Here’s the ultimate in multi-purpose 
recreation facilities. 

In a space which already includes 
facilities for baseball, softball, picnics 
and other summer activities, North 
American Aviation, Inc., Los Angeles, 
has built a nine-hole, middle distance 
golf course without acquiring any addi- 
tional land. 

The 540 yard layout, equivalent to a 
standard pitch and putt facility, is 
augmented by a nine-hole putting 
green which will be included in regular 
play. Par for the 18 holes is 36. (See 
photo. ) 


NEW PITCH AND PUTT golf course 
built by North American gives recrea- 
tion area year-round use. (See story) 


The course was opened Sept. 21, and 
play will continue until the middle of 
March, During spring and summer 
months, the seven-acre field area will 
be used for baseball and softball. 

Operated daily except Wednesdays 
from noon to 10 p.m., the course is also 
open on weekends from 9:30 a.m. to 
5 p.m. Floodlights are turned on at 
dusk. 

Leagues have been invited for regu- 
lar play and instruction is available 
to beginning golfers. In addition, 
monthly awards will be given to the 
man and woman who shoot the lowest 
scores, and special prizes will be 
awarded for holes-in-one. 

Still brand new, the course has al- 
ready proved a tremendous hit with 
employees, reports Ken  Kellough, 
NAA’s recreation and welfare adminis- 
trator. 


Travel Spending Spree 


Again in 1958, traveling Americans 
broke the record for foreign travel ex- 
penditures. But the new figure, $2.1 
billion, will be eclipsed by the time 
1959 totals are compiled. 

Estimates point to another record 
outlay of $2.3 billion for 1959, and 
the American Society of Travel Agents 
predicts this figure will triple to $6.5 
billion by 1965. 

About one-third of total travel ex- 
penses goes for transportation. 


SPEAKERS at testimonial dinner for the World Softball Champion Aurora, IIL, 
Sealmasters of Stephens-Adamson Mfg. Co. include (l-r): Don Neer, NIRA execu- 
tive secretary; Roy Kaelin, Hillerich & Bradsby; Gene Martin, executive secretary 
Amateur Softball Assn.; Charles Hurd, president, Stephens-Adamson; Leroy Hess, 
Sealmasters catcher-manager ; and Harvey Sterkel, ace pitcher. 
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NIRA BOARD OF DIRECTORS (lst row, I-r): Oskar Frowein, vice president; 
Walter Dowswell, vice president ; John Leslie, president, H. S. Naish, vice presi- 
dent; Martha Daniell, vice president; Frank Davis, treasurer; (2nd row, I-r) C. E. 


Barnhart; Dean Moneymaker; James Charrington; John Peters; 
Earl Schrieber; Charles Haggerty; (3rd row, I-r) J. J. Minella; 


Summers Jarrett; 
A. Murray Dick; 


Tom Croft, past president; Newt West and James Bernard. 


Ready for the “60's 


NIRA board prepares 
for the challenge 


of the new decade 


The leisure-abundant °60’s have be- 
come the favorite topic of business 
publications: how will the shorter work 
what 
will management's responsibility be in 
filling the increased leisure hours of its 
employees? 


week affect business practices; 


The answers to these questions hold 
opportunity and a great challenge for 
industrial recreation directors. Indeed, 
many of the answers should be pro- 
vided by these same people. 

Meeting in Chicago, November 12- 
14, the board of directors of the Na- 
tional Industrial Recreation Associa- 
tion set the machinery in motion to 
find the answers. 

Expanding the Association’s research 
and educational services, the Board es- 
tablished separate committees in each 
area to update and prepare for publica- 
tion new materials on specific activity 
and recreation management functions. 

Arrangements confirmed for 
three regional workshops at which 
recreation directors will exchange ideas 
on administering and conducting better 
employee programs. These three meet- 
ings will bring the total to six NIRA 
workshops conducted since the Con- 
ference and Exhibit last May. 

These events will lead into the As- 
sociation’s 19th annual Conference and 


were 


Exhibit, slated for Detroit, 
22-25. 

Conference highlights will include a 
tour of the Ford Motor Co. automobile 
production line and a visit to the Ford 
Rotunda. Leading speakers and panel 


Mich., May 


concentrate on meeting 
the challenge of the *60’s. 


New recreation equipment and serv- 


sessions. will 


ices will be on display in the only ex- 
hibit of its type. To date 34 of the 
87 booths have been sold. 





1960 EVENTS 


January 11-13 
American Management Association In- 


dustrial Recreation Seminar, Hotel 
Astor, New York City 

February 10 

NIRA Region VI Luncheon, Chase 


Hotel, St. Louis, Mo. 


February 13-14 

NIRA Region VII California Industrial 
Recreation Conference, Hotel Saint 
Claire, San Jose, Calif. 


February 21-23 
Purdue Industrial Recreation Workshop, 
Purdue University, LaFayette, Ind. 


March 26-27 

National Industrial Bowling Tourna- 
ment, Canton Recreation, Canton, O. 

May 22-25 

19th Annual NIRA Conference and Ex- 
hibit, Sheraton-Cadillac Hotel, Detroit, 
Mich. 
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NIRA 


18th 
Conference 


and Exhibit 


Annual 


On the next 45 pages, R/M presents 
the official Proceedings of the 18th an- 
nual NIRA Conference and Exhibit. 
This exclusive compilation of the most 
up-to-date facts and information on in- 
dustrial recreation represents the com- 
bined thinking of 117 leading recrea- 
tion directors who participated on the 
conference program. As a major con- 
tribution to the literature in this field, 
the Proceedings make a valuable addi- 


tion to your professional library. 
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18th Annual 
NIRA Conference 


Proceeding; 


Special Interest Activities 


CHAIRMAN: Mrs. Karla Miller, Executive Secretary 
Bristol-Myers Association, Hillside, N. J. 


Introduction 


At Bristol-Myers we endeavor to plan 
activities which include all ages, both 
sexes, the athlete and non-athlete and, 
of course, the family! 

We employ about 900 people at the 
Hillside Plant, with just about 50% of 
them women. The company subsidizes 
all sports activities, and dues from the 
members take care of the social events. 
We offer as full a recreation program 
as many larger companies and have the 
added advantage of a beautiful recrea- 
tion building, completely equipped. 
right on the premises. 

Our recreation hall features a basket- 
ball court, badminton court, shuffle 
boards, ping-pong tables, large stage. 
a bar, movie screen, seating capacity 
of 400 and a beautiful dance floor, Our 
non-profit cafeteria is on the lower 
floor. We conduct courses in art, leather- 
craft, sewing, rug-making and dancing. 
and have a camera club, fishing club, 
theatre and travel club. 

We have an annual picnic for all 
employees, retirees and their families. 
and a Christmas party for the children 
of all employees, all sponsored by the 
company. I would say that all of these 
are Special Interest Activities, and 
in line with our theme this afternoon. 
we will have the panel present activities 
as they are practiced by their com- 
panies. 


Bridge Tournaments 


RICHARD L. FREY, Director of Public Relations, 
American Contract Bridge League, New York, 
N.Y. 


Card games in general and bridge in 
particular afford a unique opportunity 
for recreational get-together, social 
betterment, and development of com- 
pany spirit in competitive activities 
that can be both intramural and against 


other companies in any community, 
The success of bridge activity in in- 

dividual company and in 

inter-company leagues needs no em- 


programs 


bellishment. Successful leagues are in 
operation in New York, Chicago, Mil- 
waukee, Los Angeles, Northern New 
Jersey, and many, many other centers 
throughout the country. 

In addition, there are hundreds of 
individual companies which have em- 
ployee bridge clubs and many of these 
are already affiliated with the Ameri- 
can Contract Bridge League giving rat- 
ing points and master points to the 
winners in their duplicate games. 

Recognizing the growing popularity 
of commercial and industrial bridge. 
the League has included special events 
in its national tournaments specifically 
for commercial and industrial pairs and 
teams of four, all of whose members are 
employed by the same organization. 
Regional championship programs. in- 
clude similar events, and in the most 
recent of these some 50 teams played 
in Commercial and Industrial Cham- 
pionship games both in New York and 
Los Angeles. 

But the essential core of this activity 
is the meeting of the bridge group’s 
own members in such clubs as East- 
man Kodak, which numbers more than 
200. A club may offer two different 
popular programs: 
competitive play. 

The American Contract Bridge 
League offers to any commercial group 
its assistance in starting such a bridge 
activity, whether or not the company’s 
club is affiliated with the League. In 
many cities, a member of a committee 


instruction and 


promoting commercial and industrial 
bridge is ready to help. Elsewhere, on 
request and without charge, we offer 
such services as the answers to any 
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questions, a visit from one of our na- 
tional tournament directors—or from 
a local or regional director in areas 
where national directors are not readily 
available—to help any group start 
duplicate tournaments. 

We will lend duplicate boards to any 
group wishing to try out duplicate be: 
fore purchasing its own equipment. We 
will help with service and advice con: 
cerning supplies. We will put a group 
in contact with a local player or 
teacher who will lend personal aid—by 
referring such requests for help to the 
headquarters of the Unit of the League 
in which the company is located, We 
will supply publications free: such as 
our own “Duplicate for Small Clubs,” 
and other helpful pamphlets, and_ the 
booklet of the Association of Ameri- 
can Playing Card Manufacturers. 
“How to Learn Bridge in 20 Minutes,” 
as well as other material relating to the 
organization of playing card activities. 

We are only setting out in our pro- 
sram to encourage commercial and in- 
dustrial bridge activity. Our future 
plans include such material as instruc: 
tional films, and films of tournament 
matches and, eventually, the establish- 
ment of a full department devoted 
solely to commercial and_ industrial 
bridge activity. 

We are not yet ready to offer this 
kind of help. But we are ready to offer 
to any individual organization thal 
writes to us individual and personal as: 
sistance in organizing its own bridge 
group, and | urge you to call upon 
us—entirely without obligation—for 
any help you would like to get. 

Inquiries should be addressed to me, 
Richard L. Frey, Director of Public 
Relations, American Contract Bridge 
League, 33 West 60th Street, New 
York, New York. 
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Drama Programs 


MARTHA L. DANIELL, Activities Director, Na- 
tionwide Insurance Companies, Columbus, Ohio 

In our search for leisure time ac- 
tivilies, which could be interpreted as 
centering 





freedom from activities 
around making a livelihood, drama 
stands out as an activity with benefits 
for many employees, families and pos- 
sibily the community. Drama basically 
means telling a story in which more 
than one person participates and which 
the characters are portrayed by dif- 
ferent individuals. 

The industrial recreation version of 
drama may be either the informal or 
formal type. The informal drama club 
might consist of regular meetings to en- 
joy reading scenes from well-known 
plays or one-act plays. The social 
aspect of this group should be em- 
phasized so that the members will know 
each other well enough to be relaxed 
in this unrehearsed reading. Not only 
will this be fun, but it can offer real 
therapeutic benefit to the individual. 

Drama in industry could mean a 
more specialized activity with training 
in speech, acting and allied areas. The 
primary objective in this case would be 
gaining satisfaction through perfecting 
a play to perform for an audience out- 
side of the organized group. This type 
would call for a director with ability 
to develop the participants to the level 
of producing a semi-professional play 
and still keep the activity in the area 
of recreation. 

Benefits derived by the employee 
could include practice and apprecia- 
tion, play reading, make up, stage set- 
tings, sound techniques and stage light- 
ing. A formal constitution would be 
recommended for this group to main- 
tain consistency in long range plans. 
The statement of purpose could be. 
“Shall provide an opportunity for per- 
sons interested in dramatics to par- 
ticipate in all its forms.” Plainly spelled 
out should be membership qualifica- 
tions, officers, meeting dates, probably 
dues—which could be used to provide 
refreshments at the regular monthly 
meetings and might be set at 25¢ a 
month. 

Duties of the officers, should be ex- 
plained 
dent, 





officers being the usual presi- 
president, and 
treasurer. A listing of committees with 
their duties: membership, production 
and publicity. 


vice secretary 


In order to fulfill the purpose as 
stated in the opening of the constitution 
there should be a statement of the ro- 


tation policy such as “Those members 
performing leading parts in a major 
production will not be eligible to per- 
form a role in the next major produc- 
tion—leads to be determined by the 
Production Committee in advance,” 
and to keep them active, “It shall be 
understood that members per- 
forming in a previous major produc- 


those 


tion will assist the Production Commit- 
tee in the current major production 
unless they obtain a role in the current 
major production or are excused by the 
Production Committee.” 

A director may be secured from a 
local college or university, or possibly 
somebody in the community who has 
play direction training and experience. 
Usually a director from outside the 
company will be more readily accepted 
than a fellow employee. 

If plays are staged in the round, 
there are not too many staging or 
properties problems, and the play can 
be presented in an employee lounge 
or gym. For the more fortunate who 
have an auditorium area, the play can 
be presented in regular theater style. 

To maintain a high level of interest 
between productions a number of the 
group could be appointed director-of- 
the-month to secure a committee to ob- 
tain a play, a cast for a script in hand. 
one-act production. The material might 
be a complete one-act play or just one 
act from a well-known play. This pro- 
gramming is also beneficial in proving 
leadership in different phases of drama 
production. It may also make a con- 
tribution to developing stage presence. 


Recreation Awards 
NEWTON E. WEST, Personne! Director, Helms 


Bakeries, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Almost all companies or associations 
give trophies and awards. My most 
prized trophy is a tin cup. The actual 
total value in dollars and cents is about 
a half a dollar. 

[ have at home in our den probably 
50 or 60 trophies of various sizes and 
shapes, but to me the two tin funnels 
which have been welded together with 
the traditional tin cup occupy the place 
of honor. The reasons for this are the 
intrinsic value of the award itself which 
brings me to the main theme I'd like to 
present to you. 

Plutarch has said, “Oratory, like a 
small coin of great value, is to be es- 
timated. not by its bulk, but by its 
intrinsic worth. To my mind there are 
three factors which are vitally impor- 
lant in connection with awarding any 


crown or trophy. 
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The first of these is that the re- 
cipient knows he deserves to win the 
award. How many times have we seen 
the passive acceptance by a winner 
when the winner himself did not feel 
his competition merited his best efforts. 
A Davis Cup tennis player gets no 
warm feeling of reward by defending 
someone of lesser ability. Many times 
I have heard athletes say they would 
rather be defeated by an outstanding 
team rather than win weak 
opponent. So | think it fair to say first 
of all, the person receiving the honor 
must know that he has won it fairly. 


over a 


The second point of importance to 
my mind is that the other persons in- 
volved in this particular activity also 
know the winner deserves his decora- 
tion. If trophies are given “willy nilly” 
they soon lose their value. 

Many years ago, Samuel Johnson 
said, “Praise like gold and diamonds 
owes its value only to its scarcity.” I 
think this phrase highlights the idea 
that all competitors, regardless of the 
activity, are acutely aware whether or 
not a champion in that activity deserves 
a citation. 

Through the years, at least in this 
country, some of the famous 
trophies of all times are those which 


most 


were taken away from a champion. | 
refer, of course, to the Olympic medals 
which Jim Thorpe returned. These 
medals are not so important by them- 
selves but the circumstances surround- 
ing the return of the medals have 
magnified their importance. 

Someone has said, “Life is monoto- 
nus and dull to us only until we begin 
to discover the vast treasures within 
ourselves.” I know that all people who 
decorations know deep 
whether or not a 


contend for 
within 
champion is deserving. 

Those of you who have had the thrill 
Olympic champion 


themselves 


of seeing an 
crowned know that it is one of the most 
memorable occasions in all sportsdom. 
I might point out to you that these 
young men and young ladies do not re- 
ceive medallions in the dressing room 
or in any out of the way place. In the 
track and field events they are pre- 
sented to the entire crowd from the 
victor’s stand. This brings me to my 
third point that the circumstances sur- 
rounding the presentation should be 
“dressed up.” 

The Queen of England was crowned 
with all the pomp and ceremony that 
a great nation could muster, Sometimes 

Continued 
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an individual in industrial recreation is 
just as thrilled receiving a plaque for 
the best dressed doll or winning a chess 
tournament. Samuel Johnson _ said, 
“Bounty always received part of its 
value from the manner in which it is 
bestowed.” So I urge you—‘“dress up” 
the manner of presentation. Make it as 
important as you possibly can. 


PANEL Il 


[ feel that if we remember these 
three things. (1.) the recipient must 
know that he deserves; (2.) the people 
in the activity must know that he de- 
serves; (3.) the manner of presentation 
must be made important; we will in- 
spire with the intangibles and come to 
realize that the value in the intrinsic 
worth. 

We will mentally blow up and en- 
large all the metal and wood in these 





trophies so that they become grotesque 
and out of focus. 

The concrete will fade from our 
sight and dissolve into nothingness. The 
intangible will remain. 

When we have done this, when all 
we remember is the reason, consent and 
occasion, then we will have given, and 
only then, we will have established 
the true reason for presenting an 
award. 


Kmployee Recreation Associations 


CHAIRMAN: William T. Prichard, Employee Programs 


General Motors Corporation, Detroit, Mich. 


Introduction 
Editors Note: This is NIRA Past 


President Bill Prichard’s last speech on 
industrial recreation. 


In these, our times, the whole world 
is on trigger, and all of us should be 
thankful that the “safety catches” are 
on. By safety catches, | am referring 
to the foreign ministers and summit 
conferences, the various pacts, etc. 
These high level meetings are keeping 
us out of war. They are easing the 
tensions. 

There is another “safety gadget” 
that I would like to talk about for just 
a minute—the “safety valve.” Just as 
the safety catch and high level meeting 
can prevent world tragedies, the safety 
valve, or recreation, is important to to- 
day’s panel discussion. Let’s see why it 
is so. 





Only a prejudiced man would argue 
again the great need for recreation to- 
day—industrial or otherwise. How 
could anyone talk down an important 
part of our lives, whose chief ingredient 
is play? Play is an American Heritage. 

The worker must be given an op- 
portunity to relax—to let off steam. 
Safety catches on a gun can prevent 
tragedy. Safety or steam valves in the 
form of recreational activities can keep 
employees off the psychiatrist’s couch. 

With the world out of kilter, I am 
certain that workers can be given a 
tremendouse lift by enjoying dungaree 
informality and shirt-sleeve friendliness 
of clean wholesome recreation. An hour 
of this is worth more than a month of 
shop or office contact. 


The industrial recreation picture is 
becoming brighter with each passing 
NIRA Conference—36 years ago when 
I marked off my first baseball dia- 
mond, the over-all industrial recreation 
picture was miserable. Sixteen years 
later a handful of industrial recreation 
workers did something about it—we 
founded NIRA in Baltimore. 

Today’s programs are vastly dif- 
ferent—they are wanted. Management 
sponsored, with no strings attached. 
There is no ulterior motive behind the 
program. Most of today’s programs are 
not used as a means to an end. The 
programs are an end in themselves. It 
was getting tiresome to me to hear that 
a program was being extended or de- 
fended because it would prevent some- 
thing undesirable. The old time-worn 
exaggerated claims made for recrea- 
tion are disappearing. Directors dis- 
covered that the boss wasn’t that naive. 

Now, this is not a plug for GM, it is, 
however, a fact, and I cite it to bring 
out a point: besides giving the em- 
ployees and their families time to play, 
it also gives GM the reputation of 
being a good place to work. General 
Motors today is sponsoring recreation 
programs for approximately 500,000 
employees and their families in 126 
plants in 71 cities in the U. S., five 
plants in Canada, and in many opera- 
tions in 17 foreign countries. It is 
roughly estimated that approximately 
| to 5 million employees, their families 
and friends annually participate in 
some 450 different types of activities. 

The world needs all the recreation 
it can get. We, as recreation workers 
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can help by encouraging groups to or- 
ganize, to band together for a common 
cause—recreational activities for the 
employee and his family. 


In Isolated Community 


ROY ELLINGTON, Recreation Counselor, Kaiser 
Aluminum & Chemical Corp., Ravenswood, W. 
Va. 

Kaiser Employees Recreation As- 
sociation, Inc. of Kaiser Aluminum 
and Chemical Corporation, Ravens- 
wood, W. Va., is chartered under West 
Virginia law as a non-profit, non-stock 
holding corporation, for the exclusive 
purpose of building and maintaining 
areas and facilities for the promotion 
and conduct of recreational, educa- 
tional and fraternal opportunities for 
employees of the Ravenswood Works 
and their immediate families. 

Membership in KERA, Inc. is 
limited to employees and dependent 
members of their families. Membership 
includes active and associate classifica- 
tions. Active membership is for those 
people actually employed at the Ravens- 
wood Works and includes voting and 
office holding privileges. Associate 
memberships afford all usage privi- 
leges, but not voting or office holding. 

The governing authority for KERA, 
Inc. is an 1l-man board of directors 
elected from the active membership. 
Executive officers, president and_ vice 
president are elected by members of 
the board. The treasurer and secretary 
of the association are appointed by the 
board of directors. 

This board of directors determines 
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budget, personnel hired by KERA. 
Inc.: development of areas and facili- 
ties; maintenance of physical property 
and the extent of program offerings. 
Until recently all maintenance work, 
most of program leadership, and build- 
ing of most areas and facilities in the 
erowth of the program were handled 
by KERA committees and volunteer 
groups of the membership. 

In the beginning of the KERA pro- 
sram, Management agreed to furnish 
land, materials, tools, equipment and 
financing for the over-all program if 
KERA would furnish leadership and 
volunteer workers. This has been 
mostly the pattern followed through the 
pre-incorporation year and the year- 
and-a-half following to date. 

Financing the corporation is handled 
through request for funds to local man- 
agement on a yearly and quarterly 
basis. These funds, as approved, are 
deposited in a local bank for use by 
the association for all expenditures on 
physical development and program- 
ming. All monies are handled by the 
treasurer and finance director. Though 
all purchases, contracts, etc. are 
handled through the KA&CC Purchas- 
ing Department, bills are paid for from 
KERA funds. 

The only paid employees in the 
KERA program to date have been play- 
ground leaders during summer months 
and area maintenance men. And these 
have been a bare minimum. One man- 
agement representative officially titled, 
Recreation Counselor, is employed by 
Kaiser Aluminum to 
KERA activity. 

He sits ex-officio at all board of di- 
rectors’ meetings, meetings of commit- 
lees on program, maintenance or 
budget, helps plan and conduct pro- 
gram activities, is responsible for pro- 
motion and publicity, records and _re- 
ports, reservations of facilities and 
areas, and works closely with all en- 
gineering and construction groups in 
development of physical facilities. 

The recreation counselor reports to 
the supervisor of the employee relations 
department of the industrial relations 
divisions. He acts as intermediary for 
management in all employee recreation 
functions and ventures. 


coordinate all 


He also acts in the same capacity 
for KERA members to handle their 
suggestions and proposals for program 
ventures and facilities with the board 
of directors. Counseling on individual, 
group, home, church, recreation prob- 
lems of association members is another 


service rendered by the counselor. 

Since the beginning of the employee 
recreation program at Ravenswood 
Works in October 1956, following the 
above outlined organizational plans, 
Kaiser employees have built for them- 
selves a fairly adequate program with 
areas and facilities developing com- 
mensurate with interest and response 
in program ventures. 

KERA areas and facilities are lo- 
cated on approximately 900 acres of 
rolling West Virginia hill land. This 
property which is. owned by Kaiser 
Aluminum, but leased to KERA, Inc. 
on a continuing year to year basis, is 
in close proximity to the plant site. The 
center of the facility is the area com- 
monly known as KERA House area. 
This area is fairly centrally located for 
potential participation. It is about a 
mile from the main plant site, seven 
miles from Ravenswood, and about 12 
miles from Ripley, the county seat. 
These two towns house a goodly num- 
ber of regular participants in the pro- 
gram, 

KERA House is a remodeled farm 
house that is used as a club, a general 
meeting place and as the center of 
many social functions. In its immediate 
area are several acres in cleared picnic 
areas and lawns. In conjunction with 
the picnic grounds are tables and grills. 
a children’s playground, courts for 
horseshoes, shuffleboard and tetherball. 
Sod courts are also maintained for 
badminton, volleyball and soccer. 

Other facilities in the KERA House 
area include shotgun target range for 
turkey and ham shoots, an eight tee 
golf driving range, a target archery 
range, a 28 target field archery course 
and a softball field. All facilities in this 
area are lighted for night use except 
the sod courts and the field archery 
course. 

Besides acres of natural terrain for 
outings, hikes, horseback riding, and 
general scenery, KERA members have 
renovated two small fishing lakes, built 
and stocked two new lakes of approxi- 
mately 13 acres, presently have com- 
pleted the dam for a third new lake 
that will cover another six acres and 
be used for swimming as well as fish- 
ing. 

As soon as the swimming facilities 
are completed, work on a fourth lake 
dam will be started in time to impound 
another eight and one half acres this 
winter. Present plans are to move the 
existing rifle and trap range to a more 
central area closer to the KERA House 
area. 


Interest, enthusiasm of a large ma- 
jority of the KERA membership for 
continual growth and development ef 
the program, and the determined ef- 
forts of a few in different areas of the 
physical developments, plus manage- 
ment’s 100% approval in all ventures 
attempted, accounts for the status of 
the KERA, Inc. program today. KERA 
will continue to grow and expand as 
fast, as far and as completely as its 
membership demands. 


In Large Metropolis 


THOMAS H. ANTHONY, JR., President, North 
American Companies Assn. Philadelphia, Pa. 

To help you achieve perspective, let 
me brief you on our companies. We 
have a group of three companies op- 
erating world-wide selling all lines of 
insurance. The parent company, the In- 
surance Company of North America, 
167 years young, is our fire and marine 
company. The Indemnity Insurance 
Company of North America is our 
casualty company. Our healthy vigor- 
ous baby, just about two year old, is 
the Life Insurance Company of North 
America. The group is referred to as 
INA. 

Although we have over 8,000 em- 
ployees world-wide, what I have to say 
applies to the approximately 3,000 em- 
ployees in INA World Headquarters 
here in Philadelphia. 

Today, our employee recreation pro- 
gram is embodied in two organizations: 

1. The North American Companies 

Association, an unincorporated em- 

ployee’s organization. 

2. Eagle Lodge, our country club. 
The administration and financing of 
these two organizations differ so I'll 
treat each separately. 

Eagle Lodge is responsible for pro- 
viding and maintaining the facilities 
of the 150 acre area which include an 
18 hole golf course, men’s and women’s 
softball fields, tennis courts, badminton 
and_ volleyball shuffleboard. 
picnic areas and a children’s _play- 
ground. The Eagle Lodge clubhouse in- 
cludes a dining room and snack bar 
operation, color TV, room facilities for 
private parties and locker room facili- 
ties. We do not serve liquor on the 
premises, but it is permissable for mem- 
bers to bring their own. 

The North America Companies As- 
sociation is responsible for sponsoring 
and organizing the activities which use 
these facilities. In addition, the Associa- 

Continued 
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tion maintains what we call the associa- 
tion clubrooms in the Home Office 
building. This area includes a table 
tennis room, a card room, a large, 
modern lounge and a library or read- 
ing room. We sponsor about 20 social 
and athletic activities “in town” or at 
Eagle Lodge including dances, chil- 
dren’s Christmas Party, bowling, 
basketball, softball, bridge, pinochle, 
camera, movies, special events for the 
family, golf, chorus, ping pong and 
tennis. 

In brief, Eagle Lodge provides the 
facilities and our employee association 
sponsors the activities which use them. 

First, let’s look at the organization 
of the North America Companies As- 
sociation which is just shy of its 25th 
birthday. 

All employees of INA are eligible to 
join for the annual membership dues 
of $3.00. An additional $3.00 is 
charged if the employee desires the 
members of his faimly to join. 

Approximately 689% of the em- 
ployees in the Philadelphia area are 
members and about one third of them 
have family memberships. The mem- 
bership is divided into 20 electoral dis- 
tricts and each one elects a representa- 
tive to a two year term on the board 
of governors—the ruling body of our 
organization. In addition to the 20 
elected governors the following also 
serve on the Board: 

1. The five association officers— 
president, social vice-president, ath- 
letic vice-president, secretary and 
treasurer. These officers are nomi- 
nated and elected by the board of 
governors for terms of one year. 

2. Three governors-at-large ap- 

pointed by the association president 

for one year terms. 

3. The manager of Eagle Lodge is a 

permanent member of the board to 

help coordinate the functions of the 

two organizations. 
The officers of the association and four 
other board members appointed by the 
president make up the executive com- 
mittee which does the “spadework” for 
the board of governors. Their recom- 
mendations are submitted to the board 
for approval or disapproval. 

The association president, as spokes- 
man for the board of governors, re- 
ports directly to the executive vice- 
presidents of INA for the approval of 
the association budget and on such 
other matters relating to company 
policy as he deems necessary. Other 
than that, we have a completely au- 


tonomous organization with full respon- 
sibility and authority. 

Unlike a number of employee as- 
sociations, we have not adopted the 
“club” organization for directing our 
activities. Each activity is supervised 
by a committee. The chairman is ap- 
pointed by and reports to the social 
vice-president, the athletic vice-presi- 
dent, or the president depending upon 
whether the activity falls in the area 
of social athletic or general. 

Now for financing our activities. The 
two principal sources of financing the 
net expense (after deducting admis- 
sions or fees) of the association are 
membership dues and company contri- 
bution by INA. In 1959, this is ap- 
proximately 30% dues and 70% INA 
contribution. 

Since we have a company-supported 
cafeteria for our employees, the only 
vending machines we operate are 
candy and cigarettes from which we 
derive little income. 

Now for the organization and financ- 
ing of Eagle Lodge. Ownership of 
Eagle Lodge is vested in a trusteeship. 
There are three trustees appointed by 
the president of INA for indefinite 
terms. These trustees in turn appoint 
the members of Eagle Lodge Executive 
Committee 





the working committee— 
for terms of four years. It consists of 
six members: the chairman, house man, 
grounds man, financial man, the man- 
ager of Eagle Lodge who is a per- 
manent member of the committee and 
the association president during his 
term of office. This insures coordina- 
tion and cooperation between the two 
organizations. This committee, operat- 
ing through the manager of Eagle 
Lodge directs operations of the club- 
house and grounds. 

The cost of financing the main- 
tenance budget for Eagle Lodge is 
borne by INA with the following excep- 
tions: the dining room and snack bar 
operations are self-supporting, and the 
income from locker rentals and greens 
fees of guests is credited against the 
maintenance budget. 


In Research Industry 


ROBERT E. MOSS, Employee Activities Coordi- 
nator, Avco Mfg. Corp., Wilmington, Mass. 
I. Aveo Corporation—Research and 


Development Laboratory 
A. Government Defense 
Contract 
1. ICBM Titan and 
Minute Man 
B. Basic Research for Industry 
C. 2,100 employees 
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D. New ultra modern facilities, 

dedicated May 14, 1959 

1. Comfortable, quiet sur- 
roundings conducive to re- 
search 

II. Type of Recreation Program 
A. Program Sponsored by 

Company 

1. General policy of conduct 
of program is part of 
overall company written 
policy guide 

2. All facilities needed’ are 
arranged by Avco RAD 

3. Services include artwork, 
photography, printing, 
posters minor construction 
and publicity and legal 
matters handled by com- 
pany 

B. Program Governed by 

RAD Recreation Council 

1. Members are: League and 
club presidents, varsity 
team captains, head um- 
pire and referee and 
recreation director 

2. Council works together to 
expand and improve the 
program through mutual 
aid in starting new activi- 
ties, solving problems and 
unified action on recrea- 
tion matters. 

III. Financing 
A. Sources 

1. Percentage profits from 
14 vending stations 
throughout facility plus 
telephone pay stations and 
wishing pool 

2. Direct company contribu- 
tion to program for speci- 
fic uses, that is; awards 
banquet, welfare fund, re- 
serve fund ete. 

3. Club and league dues paid 
by members of each ac- 
tivity to own treasury. 

B. Budgets 

1. Each activity submits an- 
nual budget estimate to 
recreation director 

2. President and treasurer of 
activity go over budget 
with recreation director to 
verify all requests 

3. Recreation director sub- 
mits master budget for 
year based on needs of 
overall program plus re- 
serve. for new activities. 

C. Accounting 
1. Copies of all secretaries 
Continued 
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and treasurers _ reports 
kept in recreation office 

2. Quarterly audit of clubs 
records 

3. Copies of all receipts 
maintained by activity 
and/or recreation office 

1. Budget allocation for ac- 
tivities credited to their 
own bank accounts 
monthly based on percent 
breakdown of vending 
checks received. 


Typical Arrangement 


CLARENCE L. KELLY, President, Nestle Rec. 
Assn., The Nestle Co., Fulton, N. Y. 
1. Organization 
A. By a small group of em- 
ployees in 1948 
B. Constitution and by-laws 
C. Incorporated under the laws 
of New York State 
Il. Financing 
A. Membership voluntary. 1,000 
members out of potential 1.- 
200 
B. Membership 25¢ per month 
by payroll deduction 
C. Company contributes $2.00 
per year per member 
Ill. Activities sponsored 
A. Golf, softball, bowling and 
horseshoe leagues 
B. Dances, children’s Christmas 
party, employees field day. 
C. Soap box derby entries, 
movies in cafeteria. 
[V. Nestle’s Park (Association’s 
largest activity) 
A. 69 acres. 


Ground located 


three miles from Nestle’ plant 


and from city of Fulton. 
60% wooded and bounded 
on one side by the Oswego 
River. 

B. Land owned by the company. 
Taxes paid by the company. 
Leased to the R.A. for $1.00 
per year. 

C. Park has a_ refreshment 
stand, deep well and pump 
house, rest room with shelter, 
large pavilion. 

D. Large playground consisting 
of swings, teeters, 
pony corral, and a go-round. 

I. Adults area—6 horseshoe 
courts, 1 regulation softball 
field, 8 fireplaces, several 
tables, spacious parking fa- 
cilities. 

F. Material for buildings do- 


slides, 





nated by the company. The 
labor for the construction 
mostly donated by members 
of the R.A, 

G. Upkeep of the grounds is the 
responsibility of the R.A. 
who employ on a part time 

able-bodied, 

Nestle” men. 
V. Use of Grounds 
A. They are first available to 
the Nestle’ 


groups. 


basis retired 


employees — in 


B. Loaned out to various local 
industries, churches, frater- 
nal organizations, Boy Scouts 
and other groups for picnics 


NATIONAL SPORTING 


716 N. RUSH STREET 
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other recreational ac- 
tivities on a no-charge basis. 


but with a stipulation that 


and 


they either clean or pay for 
the cleaning of the grounds 
after their use. 

C. R.A. 


Compensation, fire and_ lia- 


carries Worksman’s 
bility insurance on grounds. 

D. For any extensive ground 
work that must be done, the 
town, the company, or the 
city of Fulton has loaned 
heavy equipment to the R.A. 
for use by simply paying for 
the operator plus the fuel 
used, 


Ay 


ha? 


- 


* 


GOODS ASSOCIATION 


CHICAGO 11, ILLINOIS 
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PANEL Ill 


Handicraft Programs for 


CHAIRMAN: Kay Colborn, Area Coordinator, Out-of-Hour Activities 
New York Telephone Company, New York, N. Y. 


Introduction 


The handicrafts I’d like to tell you 
about, can be used to provide hobbies 
for those of your employees who are 
anticipating retirement or to bring to- 
gether the newer people in your or- 
ganization. 

Being a public utility we do not re- 
ceive the financial support to run our 
program that some of you receive. 

Necessity is the Mother of Invention, 
I’ve been told, Therefore, we have de- 
vised a way to save the employee 
money at no cost to the company, ex- 
cept for salaries. 

Before setting up classes in handi- 
crafts, we call the manufacturers to 
find out where we can obtain a dis- 
count. 

Next we train our own employees to 
instruct these classes. 

Whenever possible we try to make 
up practice kits for 25 cents. This gives 
the employees a chance to find out 
whether they enjoy working with the 
particular handicraft being introduced. 

For instance when we taught beauti- 
ful no-frame latch hook rugs, the girls 
were given a square of buckram, wool 
and a latch hook needle. If they de- 
cided they were interested in con- 
tinuing, they then ordered and paid for 
their material. 

More than 1,000 employees have 
made at least one rug, several have 
made two or three. 

Making wood beaded bags is always 
a popular spring and summer activity. 

This year, we started classes in wool 
sculpture. That’s making little animals 
like these dogs out of wool. This handi- 
craft was very popular with the 
mothers and grandmothers, At Easter- 
time we made bunnies and had a lot of 
fun dressing them up with bonnets and 
aprons. 

We plan to introduce copper tooling 
and mosaic work this season. 

A few seasons ago we had a great 
deal of success with Jewel Creations. 
Many of the girls are still making their 
Christmas presents. 


How to Start 


LARRY BENJAMIN, Recreation Director, Rocke- 
feller Center, Inc., New York, N. Y. 

Although handicrafts are becoming 
more popular with employees, adults 
are often hesitant to take up “some- 
thing new.” 

The first step in setting up a handi- 
crafts program is to create an aware- 
ness and interest among employees. 
Use bulletin boards to display news- 
paper and magazine articles, descrip- 
tive brochures and pamphlets, and ar- 
range to show handicraft items made 
by employee craftsmen. Displays 
should not be too technical or appear 
so difficult that employees are discour- 
aged from participating. 

Utilize practical demonstrations and 
invite a member of audience to try a 
simple step. The desired result is to 
make employees realize that one does 
not have to be an expert to join the 
class. Adults are frequently reluctant to 
join a formal class therefore use an- 
other descriptive terms, such as work- 
shop. 

At every opportunity publicize the 
student’s work. This is not only a form 
of recognition for the students, but 
may stimulate others to join. Organize 
special displays or shows and invite all 
employees and their families to attend. 

The two main approaches to handi- 
crafts are: (1) the ready-made kit and 
(2) the creative technique. There is a 
definite value in each plan. I am per- 
sonally more in favor of the latter, 
whereby the student uses more of his 
own imagination, ideas, initiative and 
talent, and a more satisfying and con- 
tinued interest is sustained on the part 
of the student. 

A hobby show is an excellent oppor- 
tunity to present new ideas. While the 
show is in progress have class registra- 
tion forms on hand for students to 
register. Interest surveys if properly 
presented and analyzed, can be a 
valuable tool in determing interest. 

Even if facilities are limited, a 
handicrafts program is possible. There 
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Industry 


are a number of crafts which require a 
very small space for work and storage, 
with a minimum of clean-up necessary. 
A handicrafts “corner” is advisable if 
larger facilities are available. 

Try short term courses which are 
designed to introduce students to a 
craft. These courses may be followed 
up with a listing of advanced classes 
in the community where students may 
register for additional intruction. As- 
from books and magazines; the handi- 
crafts department of your local school or 
college; and from recreation organiza- 
tions such as the National Recreation 
Association or NIRA. 

Plan, promote and publicize. Al- 
though a great deal of preparation is 
required for a handicraft program, the 
satisfaction and positive results are well 
worth the efforts. 


Financing the Program 


KJELL PETERSON, Recreation Director, Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Company, New York, 
N. Y. 
I. Tuition: 
A. How tuition is paid: 
1. Company pays for the en- 
tire tuition. 
2. Student pays for the en- 
tire tuition. 

3. Tuition is partly paid by 
the students and partly by 
the Company. 

B. When tuition is paid: 
1. In advance. 
2. Nominal down payment. 
3. Pay as you go. 
I]. Instructors: 
A. How obtained: 
1. From Company 
employees. 
2. From outside sources 
3. From both company em- 
ployees and 
sources, 
B. How instructors are paid: 
1. Entirely paid by the Com- 
pany 
2. Paid entirely from  stu- 
Continued 
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dent’s tuition. 
II]. Equipment and Material: 

A. Equipment: 
Usually paid by the com- 
pany, such equipment is used 
for several classes. 

B. Material: 
Can either be paid by the 
students or partly by Com- 
pany and students. 


Values of Handicrafts 


EDITH CAMPBELL, Supervisor of Activities, State 
Farm Insurance Co3. Bloomington, Ill. 

In recreation, men, women and chil- 
dren enter the handicraft programs to 
learn to do something constructive with 
their hands which in turn, will help 
them relax and have fun during their 
leisure hours. 

Through such a program, a variety 
of activities can be offered suited to 
dealing with individual 
Each member can find an outlet in 
keeping with his own aptitudes and in- 
terest; i.e., a male office worker may 
turn to woodworking; a female office 
worker to knitting; a factory worker 
to painting, sewing, etc. 

A person can stimulate his imagina- 


differences. 


tion and find self expression in creating 
something with his hands. For example, 
a person interested in woodworking 
may design a table for his home. 
Handicraft 
powers in 


also curative 
that a person can find 
mental, emotional and physical satisfac- 
tion in the joy of accomplishment. 
Take the woman who suddenly finds 
she has reached the ripe age of 65 and 
must retire, but doesn’t want to. Many 
times a person such as this can find 
mental 


possesses 


and emotional satisfaction in 
being able to knit or sew. 

Sometimes the medium of expression 
is not as important as planning, mak- 
ing and completing the project. 

People still need and make things at 
home. Sometimes a small workshop in 
a person’s home is a matter of eco- 
nomic necessity; or the woman who 
does her own sewing to help control 
the clothing costs of her family. Many 
times a person doesn’t have time to 
shop, but can make the article wanted 
during his leisure hours at home with 
the help of simple tools. 

Unique values are found in a variety 
of activities and materials which can 
be used. Take the youngster who has 
possibly been attending a day camp. 
He may come home and ask his mother 
for her old ice cream or cottage cheese 


cartons and egg shells so he can make 
a mosaic planter or vase. 

I am sure that you will agree that 
each decade can and does find new 
fads to bring into the program. 

I think you will also agree that 
hobby and craft clubs help develop, 
through sharing, the social attitudes of 
people such as patience, self-control 
and cooperation. 

As we can all see, handicraft in our 
recreational programs should be en- 
couraged, Their values are unlimited. 


Do-It-Yourself Jewelry 


ALEXANDER SAMUELS, Vice President, 
Creations, New York, N. Y. 
1. Metal Frame 


A. Comes in gold or silver 

B. 250 to 300 different styles 
to choose from 

C. Most are copywrited 
(have our own designer 
etc.) 


Jewel 


D. Styles constantly changing 
to give variety 
II. Stones 
A. Over 800 different shapes 
and colors 
B. Largest selection available 
and always in stock 


C. Finest rhinestones avail- 
able 
III. Classes easy to set-up 
A. Catalogue and 
book self explanatory 
B. Efficient Mail Order de- 
partment. Services entire 
country including Junior 
Achievement groups and 


success 


many companies. 
IV. Low Budget 
A. Each student pays for 
their own products 
B. No tools necessary 
C. Very little space needed. 
Just a table and chairs in 
conference room, library 
or cafeteria 
V. End result is a_ professionally 
perfect piece of costume jewelry 
with costs 25% of what a com- 
parable piece would cost at retail 
stores. 
VI. Everything — is 
cuaranteed. 
Appreciated by employee—most 
continue after classes for addi- 


unconditionally 
VII. 


tional after work income or as a 
hobby. 

VIII. Retiree groups find it very popu- 
lar. 














Leathercraft. 
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LEATHERCRAFT 
INSTRUCTION 


MOVIES and 


DEMONSTRATION 
ENTERTAINING - INFORMATIVE 


Entertaining, informative 16 mm sound and color 
movies on the popular fast growing hobby of Leather- 
craft, available for your group day or evening. 

96 Tandy Store Managers from coast to coast offer 
quick service, capable demonstration and intelligent 
handling of your indoor recreation problems. 

Let us help you round out your recreation program 
with one of America’s fastest growing hobbies, 


Write today for complete details and FREE 100 


page catalog of exclusive Leathercraft Kits, low cost 
supplies and instruction aids. 


Write Today For Details and 
FREE CATALOG 


TANDY LEATHER CO. 


FORT WORTH, TEXAS 
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Safety in Recreation 


CHAIRMAN: A. Murray Dick, Director of Recreation 


Dominion Foundries & Steel, Ltd., Hamilton, Ontario, Canada 


Introduction 


Why safety in recreation? Why 
safety on the job? Briefly, we want to 
live healthily, to be able to work at our 
jobs—we want to work safely on our 
jobs to be able to take part in our 
recreation programs. One cannot be 
without the other. 

We in industrial recreation are en- 
deavoring to carry on the biggest, most 
diversified recreation program known 
and at the same time keep ourselves 
safe for the job tomorrow. 


Safety Is Your 
Responsibility 
O. A. POPE, Business Manager, General Elec- 
tric Company, West Lynn, Mass. 

The recreation safety program starts 
with you. It is up to you to acquaint 
your people with all the rules and regu- 
lations. Strange as it may seem, safety 
begins when the employee rises in the 
morning. Careful planning must be 
given to follow his every move. In- 
spections should cover the grounds, 
equipment and everything entering into 
the mechanics of the program. 

Meetings build morale, and they 
should be encouraged to discuss all 
programs. A part of every meeting 
should be reserved for the safety 
aspects. At these meetings the em- 
ployees make the suggestions since they 
are often closer to the program than 
the recreation director who is coor- 
dinating many efforts. Although many 
of these ideas may appear insignificant 
one may be the bud that could blossom 
into something important. 

Whenever possible, written material 
should be distributed. Excellent safety 
material can be purchased from the 
National Safety Council, program aid 
companies, or they can be made up by 
the individual to fit his requirements. 
Whatever you distribute be sure to fol- 
low it up. If you don’t you will be 
creating the impression that it is some- 
thing you want him to do, but actually 
it matters little whether he does nor 
not. The best morale builder is for the 
leader to set a good example in 


thought, word and deed. 

Safety procedures are the same off 
the job as they are on the job. There 
is never a time when we can relax and 
feel that we are accident free. Prepara- 
tions for safety must be on a 24 hour 
basis. 

Until | was appointed on this com- 
mittee, | took safety for granted since 
we have had little trouble over the 
years. Analyzing our program, I can 
see countless areas of possible trouble. 
Maybe you too ought to survey your 
program and take corrective measures 
before something happens. 

Some of the off the job activities we 
should investigate are: the participants 
themselves, the depth of the program, 
the facilities, the equipment and the 
amount of supervision given. 

First aid is a necessity in a safety 
program. Training should be given to 
the leaders, paid employees, officers, 
umpires and referees so that any 
emergency can be handled. Accident 
prevention reduces human suffering. 
Safety, therefore, is one of your prime 
obligations as a recreation director, 
to your company, your fellow directors 
and your fellow men. 


Areas to Investigate 


D. H. ZIEVERINK, Recreation Supervisor, Gen- 
eral Electric Company, Evendale, Ohio 


Safety in recreation should be looked 
upon as an important factor in recrea- 
tion administration. If this is over- 
looked your entire program may be 
jeopardized. One unfortunate accident 
could be the cause of a serious curtail- 
ment of your activities program. 

Therefore, it is important that high 
safety standards be incorporated in 
your activities program. Particular em- 
phasis should be placed on the places 
where recreation activities are to be 
conducted. 

If you rent facilities, make sure that 
those responsible for these areas main- 
tain their facilities in such a manner 
that every precaution is taken to avoid 
hazardous conditions. If, in your 
opinion, these standards are not main- 
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tained, activities should be scheduled 
elsewhere, or pressures brought to bear 
to correct these conditions. It is ad- 
visable to limit program participation, 
rather than extend participation and 
sacrifice safety standards. 

At times situations present  them- 
selves which will necessitate a positive 
corrective action plan on the part of 
the person administering the recrea- 
tion program. Such was the case at our 
plant when the supervisor of safety 
advised me that there was an abnormal 
amount of compensable accidents tak- 
ing place in our softball program, and, 
unless something was done, considera- 
tion would be given to eliminate soft- 
ball from the recreation program. With 
the combined efforts of the safety 
supervisor, the recreation staff, and the 
establishment of a safety representative 
on our board of trustees, this problem 
was studied. 

After conducting an investigation of 
this matter, it was discovered that the 
majority of softball injuries were oc- 
curring to the lower extremities of the 
body, i.e., below the knee. Further in- 
vestigation revealed that the cause of 
these accidents was due to wearing 
spikes and sliding. 

After considerable study, the deci- 
sion was reached to eliminate sliding. 
This recommendation naturally met 
with resistance on the part of the par- 
ticipants, but after a year’s experience 
the results proved the decision to be 
correct. Our accident experience was 
less than one-half that of the previous 
year, and the severity of the injuries 
was considerably less. Everyone includ- 
ing our safety supervisor was pleased 
with the results, and participation in 
the program increased rather than de- 
creased. 

All possible areas should be explored 
when incorporating safety into your 
recreation program. A few of these 
are: 

1. Participants who register for the 

more strenuous physical activities 

should be checked against plant 
medical records to screen those who 
Continued 
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are not physically fit to participate. 
2. Accident report forms should be 
filled out on each accident and these 
reports studied. 
3. The safety supervisor should be 
consulted in the program planning. 
|. A member of the activities council 
should be assigned responsibility for 
assuring the inclusion of good safety 
practices in the programming. 

5. Some recreational activities, be- 

cause of their high hazard potential, 

should not be included in the pro- 
gramming unless strict safety meas- 
ures and controls are established. 

6. As the average age of employees 

increase you may find it advisable to 

modify certain phases of your physi- 
cal activities program. 

7. Periodic inspections should be 

conducted of the facilities utilized 

for recreational purposes, and a 

formal report issued on the results 

of such inspections. 

The climate the recreation director 
sets, relative to recreational philosophy, 
fair play, sportsmanship and good 
common sense will do much to curb 
problems in the safety area. 


Unpopular, But 
Necessary Task 
EDWARD B. BUTLER, Director of Public Rela- 
tions The General Tire & Rubber Company, 
Akron, Ohio 
It is not my intention of standing up 


here posing as an expert in a field 
where you men and women are the real 
experts, but I’d like to make a few ob- 
servations from experience as a repre- 
sentative of a large industrial concern 
and from my background as a former 
feature writer on sports subjects. 

Mainly, the company events we spon- 
sor are held away from the company 
property, and this, as you well know, 
has its problems. The employee feels, 
even though the program is company 
sponsored, that he is wise enough to 
take care of himself. He doesn’t want 
any rules and regulations on his be- 
havior. 

His thinking, even though he doesn’t 
express it in so many words, is: “It is 
all right for the company to regulate 
my behavior at the plant, but that 
authority stops when I walk out the 
front gate.” You know that this is true 
as well as I do, and that’s where the 
problem begins. 

But with the liberalized thinking of 
the industrial commissions in so many 
states these days, it behooves you to do 
everything possible to regulate the com- 





pany-sponsored event, even against the 
wishes of those you are trying to en- 
tertain. 

Surely you are finding, as we are, 
that the commissions are making com- 
pensable rulings in a great many more 
incidents than ever before. 

Our safety director keeps repeating 
this thought: “When people are re- 
quired to follow a pattern designed for 
their safety, they don’t get hurt. Thus, 
we must have a safety discussion on 
every event we sponsor.” You know 
he is right, but too often we think of 
the company picnic, the company 
dance, the company bowling leagues, 
the company softball and basketball 
leagues as extra-curricular activities 
that will handle themselves. 

This, of course, is not true. 

Our company picnic is a case in 
point. We have held this program at 
the same off company property for the 
last 15 years. It is a big event, and 
even bigger when our employees invite 
all the families in their immediate 
neighborhood to attend. 

Fortunately, I can report we have 
never had a serious incident at this 
affair at which more than 20,000 men, 
women and children attend. The reason 
for this record is simple. We have an 
active and working safety committee. 

This committee functions more ag- 
gressively than the picnic committee 
itself. It annually inspects the picnic 
site. [t inspects the ball park, the field 
where the athletic events are to be 
staged, and it posts the park from en- 
trance to exit with signs directing the 
people to the first-aid stations which we 
provide and man. 

The only incident on record which 
comes under the “unusual” tag hap- 
pened five years ago. One of the 
pregnant mothers decided to take a 
trip on the roller coaster, and, much to 
her surprise, she gave birth to her 
youngster at the end of the ride. This 
was a problem for the safety commit- 
tee, and the fact that the child is 
healthy today is a tribute to its alert 
work. 

The park where we hold this picnic 
has adopted this safety committee as a 
“must” for all company programs. The 
manager tells me that accidents have 
virtually disappeared in all picnics 
where the company gives its safety 
committee authority to function. 

Company dances are social functions, 
but you can never be too careful here 
either. Our committee takes a look at 
these facilities, too. It is nice to 
decorate the hall with streamers and 
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balloons, but we long ago learned the 
hazard of this, and we strongly dis- 
courage it. There is always the guy who 
wants to put his lighted cigarette into 
the balloon, or the fiend who lights the 
end of the streamer to see what'll 
happea. 

You know what the result would be. 
and an industrial organization just 
can’t afford to have this happen. 

Like you, we too have company 
sponsored athletic programs. We have 
these for the normal morale building 
purposes, but we also have them be- 
cause one of the important divisions of 
our company is the Pennsylvania 
Athletic Goods Division, if you'll stand 
still for a commercial. 

These are real problems. Accidents 
in athletic events usually result from 
two principal causes: (1) failure to 
wear adequate protective clothing or 
equipment, and (2) in the excitement 
of the contest, failure to use common 
sense. 

The failure to use protective clothing 
or equipment sometimes results from a 
lack of funds, but often it is because 
the competitor does not like to be 
bothered by wearing the equipment. 

Recently, our safety director re- 
peated a comment in our company 
newspapers in an article about summer 
activities which makes a good point. 
I'd like to repeat it. 

“By actual count in a big league 
baseball game, only one pitched ball 
out of 602 grazes the catcher’s mask 
and only one out of 1,167 strikes it 
squarely. Despite these odds, no big 
league catcher will gamble on the 
1167th ball, yet the mask he wears is 
extremely heavy and somewhat restric- 
tive to his vision.” 

He was trying to get the point across 
to our athletes that they should not 
gamble in sports, even on their own 
time. The ratio of off-the-job accidents 
is easily 4 to 1 and it is just as serious 
to a company’s operations to have a 
top-flight tire-builder, mill-operator or 
a market research expert hurt in a soft- 
ball game as it is to have him slip on a 
greasy elevator. 

We try to preach safety all the time. 
as I know you do. We now require the 
participants in our softball and basket- 
ball leagues to have physical examina- 
tions just because we want to convince 
them we are concerned with their off- 
the-job safety. 

But we still get the guy who wears 
his street glasses at the plate, the over- 
weight guy trying to set a new record 
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circling the bases, and the guy who 
catches without a mask. Just imagine 
what would happen if we had _ the 
safety director stop a ball game because 
he wanted to remove these hazards. 

The manufacturers of sporting 
equipment have tried to mimimize the 
hazards of athletics for the leisure-time 
employee, but few will admit that they 
are satisfied with the results. 

You know that baseball has taken 
important steps to protect its players 
by requiring them to wear protective 
headgear at the plate, but only today 
| read where a famous radio com- 
mentator refers to the headgears as 
“oarbage pails.” This may be funny 
but it has a detrimental effect on the 
youngsters who are listening, and they 
resist this important protection. 

In football today, all players are re- 
quired to wear protective headgear and 
also face protectors. Just this year the 
rule has been altered to require a 
rubber covering for the face bar, This 
not only saves the player wearing it 
but it prevents damage to the op- 
ponent. 

There is little a manufacturer can 
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do for the basketball player although 
wonderful work has been done in 
building arch and ankle supports in 
shoes. During my athletic days, most 
injuries in basketball resulted from 
twisted ankles, and while this still 
happens, its frequency 
diminished. 

If you have any employees who have 
been bitten by the boating and water- 
skiing bug—and this is a tremendous 
thing in this nation today—it would be 
to their safe-keeping if you would have 
your plant-paper editors run the rules 
and regulations of behavior in these 
sports. All these 


rate has 


manufacturers are 
working hard to educate the people, but 
the problem is terrific. 

Boating is the hottest sport now in 
the United States, even to the extent 
that many states are building inland 
lakes to provide for it. But something 
must be done to reduce the hazards in 
this sport. We need speed controls, we 
need driver-training, and we need rules 
and regulations on transporting these 
boats on the highways. 

The trailer manufacturers, for in- 
stance, have done a great job of 
equipping their trailers with safety 





straps and lights, but they find it dif- 
ficult to get the sportsmen to keep 
these things in working order. 

It is true that I have strayed all over 
the lot on this discussion, but the future 
problems in these off-the-job activities 
of our employees will be much greater 
than they are today. 

Looking down the road a few years, 
we are facing a great increase in 
leisure time activities as the work-day 
and the work-week gets shorter. We 
want our employees to have fun, but 
we want them also to be physically: 
sound on their jobs. 

Because people are people, we just 
can’t set down hard and fast rules and 
expect them to accept them. But we 
need to step up our efforts of educating 
them on the hazards of playing as well 
as the hazards of working. We have 
made our factories the safest places in 
the world through great emphasis on 
safety, and now we'll have to do the 
job away from the plants. 

Yes, you are your brother’s keeper. 
Your job is going to get tougher and 
not easier, but as recreation experts 
you have to keep people healthy as well 
as happy, even if they don’t want it. 


Preparing the Employee 


for Retirement 


CHAIRMAN: A. H. Spinner, Supervisor of Employee Activities 


Armstrong Cork Company, Lancaster, Pa. 


Introduction 


Someone has said—*‘A good rule to 
remember as we grow older is Thorn- 
dike’s celebrated ‘Law of Exercise.’ ” 

This law may be interpreted as say- 
ing that if we have a faculty and use 
it, we will tend to keep it; but if we 
fail to use it, the chances are we will 
lose it. 

Perhaps this law explains why so 
many accomplished people continue to 
be active and productive in old age. 
They exercise their faculties, and, as a 
result, they retain them far longer 
than would otherwise be possible. 

There are many notable examples to 
substantiate this: 

Duggar discovered aureomycin at 
72: McArthur, at 75, became a success- 
ful industrialist following retirement 


from the U, 


enauer at 81] 


S. Army; Konrad Ad- 

is certainly one of 
Europe’s most commanding political 
figures; Frank Lloyd Wright was said 
to be in his prime as an architect in 
his 80’s; Arturo Toscanini at 89 was 
hailed as the world’s greatest conductor ; 
Grandma Moses at 97 is a popular 
American painter, and Syngman Rhee. 
at 84, is still very much in the world 
picture. 

Of course, these are the exceptions 


rather than the rule, and the great 
masses have never heard of Thorn- 
dike’s “Law of Exercise,” nor do they 


practice it. 

There is an example of the other ex- 
treme as told in a story about a 
preacher who was about to retire after 
many years of service and, of course, 
wanted to preach his very best sermon 
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on his last Sunday. After the service, 
he was greeting his many friends in 
the congregation and bidding them 
farewell. Along comes the inevitable 
woman in every congregation who says. 
“Why, you don’t know me?” The 
preacher’s response was, “And further- 
more, I don’t give a damn.” 

Now somewhere between these ex- 
tremes there lies a vast field of hu- 
manism awaiting exploration and 
development. Whether or not this is a 
responsibility of industrial management 
is a question that cannot be easily 
resolved. Nevertheless. the subject of 
retirement and the retired employee 
has become a very important one 
within the last several years and the 
problem will be greater tomorrow than 
it is today. 

Continued 
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Continued 

\lany industries today are contribut- 
ine to the economic well-being — of 
their retired employees, even to the 
point that it is almost universally ac- 
cepted. Whether we like it or not, | 
firmly believe as time goes on we shall 
be forced to consider also the psycho- 
logical and social welfare of employees 
when they retire. 

Not long ago there appeared an ar- 
ticle in the Perfect Circle magazine 
on the subject “Preparation for Re- 
tirement.” The writer stated—and | 
quote—‘retirement years may be 
“solden years,” but only for those who 
make the necessary preparation.” 





Group Counseling 
TOM ADAMS, Industrial Relations Department, 
Owens-Illinois, Toledo, Ohio 

In 1954, to guide our planning in 
this area, our company conducted an 
opinion survey among a_ carefully 
chosen sample of almost 500 people, in- 
cluding both active and retired em- 
ployees. 

The results of this survey indicated 
that at least 40% of our people 
probably will resist retirement and be 
discontended with the experience. In 
addition to pointing out a need for a 
relirement preparation program, the 
opinion survey eliminated any ques- 
tion as to whether our people would re- 
gard retirement preparation as an in- 
trusion into their private affairs. Nine 
out of 10 people were agreeable to and 
in favor of a pre-retirement program. 

However, while we agreed with the 
arguments for developing a retirement 
preparation program, we were also 
aware of the negative side: the subject 
was not generally felt to be an urgent 
problem, and to be done properly it 
would require definite expenditures of 
time and effort on the part of the plant 
personnel departments. 

Also, we were aware that som: 
authorities doubted whether company- 
developed retirement preparation pro- 
grams had any positive effect in mo- 
livating people to plan for retirement 
or, as one writer stated, that the pro- 
grams might well create problems 
rather than eliminate them by simply 
succeeding in raising the problems of 
retirement without succeeding in mo- 
livating any action on plans to elimi- 
nate them. 

Because of this latter danger, we 
felt that an adequarte preparation pro- 
gram would require a skilled and pro- 
fessional approach in the counseling 


area, such as provided by the Univer- 
sity of Chicago retirement preparation 
program. 

We investigated this program and, in 
1958, agreed to take part, along with 
several other companies, in a study 
designed to evaluate, standardize and 
revise it. 

This program uses a group counsel- 
ing approach consisting of a series of 
11 meetings. The approach utilizes a 
leader and small 
groups of participants. It also includes 


trained conference 
a test instrument similar to an attitude 
survey which is given to participants 
before and after the 11] sessions. It is 
designed to measure an_ individual’s 
need for retirement counseling and 
whether anything has been accom- 
plished by the sessions. 

We selected one of our plants for the 
study and have been conducting the re- 
tirement preparation sessions for the 
last year. However, as of this time the 
results of the study are inconclusive. 

The evaluation of the test instru- 
ment has not yet been completed. Three 
groups of our people have completed 
the 11 session program. The partici- 
pants have 
thusiastic. 


who attended been en- 

However, with the exception of the 
first hourly group, we have had a prob- 
lem of participation. The last group 
had only five members (there should be 
15 or 20). It appears that success might 
depend on the amount of push a plant 
might want to give to the program. We 
are going to continue the sessions in 
the study plant to find out. 

We have not yet decided what form 
a retirement preparation program in 
Owens-Illinois will take. Sometime this 
year, after we have had a chance to 
evaluate the results of the University of 
Chicago study, we hope to come up 
with a firm recommendation for our 
plants. 

This will probably list certain mini- 
mum steps that each plant should take 
in preparing people for retirement and 
will also list many other optional ac- 
tivities from which the plants might 
want to select. 


Is It Strictly Personal? 


R. B. MIDDLETON, Employee Activities Super- 
visor, British Columbia Electric Company, Ltd., 
Vancouver, B. C., Canada 

[ am sure every one of you will 
agree that preparation for retirement 
is an individual responsibility. 

The employee who looks forward 
to retirement is in the minority. Sur- 
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veys, and there are many, point up the 
fact that most people approaching re- 
lirement do not want to retire. Many 
companies, especially the large ones, 
attractive. 
voluntary 
com- 


retirement 
Counselling both 
and compulsory, is offered, 
mencing perhaps five or 10 years be- 
fore retirement. This may be done on 


try to make 


service, 


an individual or group basis. Recrea- 
tional programs and hobbies of all 
kinds and other related topics are dis- 
efforts 
are not without profit, but | suggest 
that much of it may be misdirected. 
The question that troubles most older 
persons as they approach retirement is 
not what hobbies or recreational pro- 
gram should be taken up, but rather 
how to maintain a decent and inde- 


cussed. These well-intentioned 


pendent standard of living on a sharply 
reduced income. 

An employee wants to keep on work- 
ing mainly for one reason, to maintain 
his income. To suggest hobbies such as 
stamp collecting, wood-working, ce- 
ramics, etc. that will cost him money 
and not bring him money, will ob- 
viously meet with a cool reception. 

From many years of counselling our 
employees and being liaison between 
management and our 900 pensioners, | 
am convinced that money by which a 
reasonable and accustomed standard of 
living may be maintained is the num- 
ber one need. (My company confines 
counselling, which includes the em- 
ployee’s wife wherever possible, to mat- 
ters involving the company such as 
pension plan, insurance, M.S.A., etc.) 

Experience has shown that applica- 
tions for work from retired employees 
originate mainly from those in the low 
pension brackets. Those with sufficient 
though perhaps moderate means who 
are not badgered too seriously with the 
need to make both ends meet, find 
time for community work, hobbies, and 
other enjoybable occupations. 

There is no pat solution to a retiring 
employee’s financial problem, Employ- 
ers, | am sure, will never alone be able 
to furnish such pensions that will ade- 
quately meet the drastic cut in income 
engendered by retirement and the 
steadily declining purchasing power of 
the dollar. 

[ feel that the solution to this all im- 
portant problem of preparing an em- 
ployee for retirement is not to be found 


entirely in the preparation for retire- 
ment programs that are in many cases 
being offered. In fact, in some in- 
stances, | am sure they are harmful. 

Continued 
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It seems to me that an executive's 
authority suffers when he is called to 
attend meetings years in advance of re- 
tirement when everyone knows this 
foreshadows the end of his service. Can 
we assume that an employee, whether 
he be an hourly paid worker of a salary 
man, will maintain his initiative while 
he is being constantly reminded over 
the five or so remaining years of his 
service that he has only a few more 
years to go before he retires. 

Without doubt, retirement for the 
great majority of us will be a consid- 
erable shock and it seems to me that 
the problem is not lessened if it is met 
in advance or spread over what should 
be some of our best working years. 

One thing is certain. Many people 
are concerned and thinking, and out 
of the information becoming available 
and the experience accumulated, some- 
think useful must evolve. 

Relatively speaking, there are few 
firms in the United States and fewer 
still in Canada who have embarked 
upon an employee counselling service. 
Supposing industry as a whole does 
engage in such an undertaking, there 
will still remain thousands of small 
firms whose very size economically pre- 
cludes a service of the kind the larger 
firms are able to provide. A pre-retire- 
ment counselling clinic tied in with 
business, professional and government 
services and staffed by experts may be 
the answer. 


What Does the 
Retiree Think? 


LARRY DEAL, Inland Mfg. Div., General Motors 
Corp., Dayton, Ohio 

Many persons anticipate retirement 
with pleasure. They prepare for retire- 
ment years with the same interest, in- 
genuity, and common sense with which 
they meet other life experiences. Many 
other persons dread retirement. They 
avoid thinking about it and planning 
for it. 

Programs of preparation for retire- 
ment are based on the assumption that 
they will aid in the transition and ad- 
justment of those who encounter difh- 
culties. 

The most important ingredient in 
each program is the fact the individual 
is encouraged and aided to look at his 
retirement in advance so as to come to 
some kind of terms with it. 

The aforementioned thoughts ran 
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through my mind when I first consid- 
ered serving on this panel on “Prepar- 
ing Employes for Retirement”, I won- 
dered what I might say that would not 
duplicate what someone else might say. 
What could I do that would be unique 
to the panel presentation ? 

I thought, if senior citizens could 
formulate their own pre-retirement pro- 
grams what would they include? I de- 
cided to find out. A survey among 
senior citizens should produce the an- 
swers. 

Having had many contacts with the 
Dayton Senior Citizens’ Center and its 
director, Miss Edna Studebaker, it was 
easy to arrange the details. The mem- 
bership listings and addresses were 
readily made available. This listing 
totalled some 543 persons. 

Next a determination had to be made 
as to the kind of questions to ask. 
Through consultation with Miss Stude- 
baker, and Miss Mary Ellen Hubbard, 
assistant director of the Dayton Com- 
munity Welfare Council, who is very 
much interested in programs for Senior 
Citizens, the following three questions 
were drafted. 

First: Did your employer advise you 
regarding plans for the years follow- 
ing retirement? If he did, in what 
areas did he give you advice? 

Second: Do you think employers 
should advise employes regarding plans 
for the years following retirement? 

Third: If you believe that employ- 
ers should advise employes regarding 
plans for the years following retire- 
ment, in what areas do you believe this 
should be done? 

Through these questions we believed 
we could get a good idea of what per- 
sons thought would have helped them. 
had they had help, before they retired. 

The questionnaires were prepared 
and circulated by mail. A_ self-ad- 
dressed, stamped envelope was enclosed 
for convenience in returning the com- 
pleted form. At the same time, I ap- 
peared before a membership meeting 
of the Center to explain in detail that 
I was attempting to find out, and the 
purpose for which the material would 
be used. Some 200 persons attended. 

Following my presentation in the 
question and answer period there was 
much favorable comment. Most of those 
in the group were ready to help. How- 
ever, some of the Senior Citizens used 
the occasion to air some of their pet re- 
tirement complaints. 

Although this survey was conducted 
in a very limited time 35 percent of the 
Senior Citizens completed and returned 











questionnaires. Some are still coming 
in. Here is what we found out. 

On the first question, “Did your em. 
ployer advise you regarding plans for 
the years following retirement?” about 
17%—one in each six—stated that 
they had had assistance. Stated in the 
reverse, five out of each six had had no 
assistance. 

Even among the 17% who received 
pre-retirement counseling, the com- 
ments relative to assistance received 
indicated, for the most part, that as- 
sistance was in limited areas. It as evi- 
dent that none of the group had 
experienced assistance from a_ well- 
rounded, highly organized pre-retire- 
ment program. 

On the question, “Do you think em- 
ployers should advise employees re- 
garding plans for the years following 
retirement?” 75% thought employers 
should—three out of each four. 

With few exceptions the Senior Citi- 
zens expressed themselves in favor of 
and appreciating any pre-retirement 
counseling an employer could give. 

However, the answers indicated that 
any counseling and advice given should 
come from an experienced, well-trained 
individual; that pre-retirement sessions 
should start a number of years before 
retirement; and that any assistance 
should be in the form of information 
to be assimilated as the retiree should 
see fit according to his needs. It was 
readily apparent that direct, preachy 
advice was not appreciated. 

It was also interesting to note that 
some Senior Citizens did not appreciate 
attempts to give pre-retirement as- 
sistance. Some of the comments ran 
along these lines: “I do not believe that 
you should be advised because if you 
have a hobby and work at it hard 
there is no use in retiring.” 

Another comment ran, “If mentally 
alert, | believe the individual much 
more capable of handling all these re- 
tirement matters.” Still another said, 
“There are always private details in 
most lives that you would not care to 
discuss with the employer. And another 
said, “I would rely upon legal advice 
that I respected, rather than several 
opinions that could be confusing.” 

Another said, “Very few employers 
‘care’ what the retiring employee does. 
and very few are capable of giving 
sound advice on this subject.” One 
said, “I think when we are old enough 
to retire we need no one to advise us 
as we ought to be able to manage our 
money and hobbies.” 

Continued 
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Continued 


On our last question, “If you believe 
that employers should advise employes 
regarding plans for the years following 
retirement, in what areas do you be- 
lieve this should be done?”, a great 
percent of the answers concerned the 
area of recreation, including travel. 
hobbies and other programs to keep re- 
tirees active. In fact over 50% of the 
suggestions were in this area. Next 
most ideas for assistance were in the 
area of budgeting income. 

One senior citizen made this sage 
comment, “I think it would be well for 
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companies to keep in touch with their 
retirees, and through this method could 
get some good information to use in 
counseling those who expect to retire. 
in other words, this would enable them 
to give more and better advice in 
preparing employes for retirement.” 
Summarizing the suggested ideas, the 
senior citizens thought that employers 
should include programs on budgeting 
retirement income, renting or buying a 
home, purchasing insurance and an- 
nuities, travel, recreation, hobbies and 
other programs to keep retirees active. 
Throughout the questionnaires, com- 
ments included words of appreciation 
and praise for the work of the Senior 





Citizens Center. In the words of many. 
membership in the Center gave them 
new life. Only a small percentage of 
retiring employes are receiving pre-re- 
tirement counseling from their employ- 
ers, although most retirees feel that 
such pre-retirement assistance would be 
extremely beneficial. And, one of the 
most urgent needs of retirees is coun- 
seling and advice relative to programs 
which will help them “Keep Active 
After Retirement.” They are aware 
that stagnation brings on decay. 

If through pre-retirement counseling 
we can present to employees a variety 
of “keep busy” ideas, we will be satis- 
fying a great need. 


Common Sense Cost Cutting 


CHAIRMAN: Charles Haggerty, Supervisor, Recreation Unit 


Ford Motor Company, Dearborn, Mich. 


Introduction 


lis open season on cost cutting! In 
fact its always open season on cost cut- 
ting. because when cost cutting goes out 
of season, your program is liable to go 
out the window. 

Cost cutting taken by itself is basi- 
cally a negative way out. A more posi- 
would be to think 
analytically and creatively about better 
methods and cost. 


tive approach 


In programming at Ford Motor Com- 
pany, we feel that sports, clubs, social 
events, or any other recreational ac- 
tivity should be employee initiated, em- 
ployee desired, and employee sup- 
ported. 

Recreation, like any other form of 
personal enjoyment, loses some of its 
spontaneous enjoyment when it is 
forced upon people or inhibited by 
various kinds of controls. 

At Ford, employees organize their 
own teams and recreation groups. The 
company gives full support and when 
necessary provides facilities and some 
financial assistance. Ours is a_low- 
pressure recreation program. 

The principle of partial self-support 
among activities is advocated at all 
times. For every dollar spent by the 
company, the emptoyee spends 15 times 
as much for fees, admissions, personal 
equipment, ete. 


We do not aim to develop individual 
stars in softball, baseball and basket- 
ball. No official depreciation is  in- 
tended on varsity sports. However, we 
do believe foremost in activities in 
which the greatest number can_par- 
ticipate and find enjoyment. 

It is a common practice for employe 
groups to raise funds by charging ad- 
mission fees to various events sponsor- 
ing fund-raising projects, etc. Selling 
books, magazines, household articles 
and other commercial items at a profit 
for a purpose of raising funds is not 
authorized. 

As these employe activities become 
partially or wholly self-supporting, com- 
pany expenditures decrease proportion- 
ately. 

In talking about better methods, lets 
consider budget planning. Recreation 
programs as well as other industrial re- 
lations functions, need advance _plan- 
ning to make such programs function 
effectively. In order to develop a budget 
for a recreation program it is most es- 
sential that advance plans be made. 

In addition, planned programs give 
the recreation director advance infor- 
mation on the number of activities he 
will need to coordinate for the year, 
approximately when the activities will 
take place. and how much time and 
help will be needed to handle the pro- 


gram. 
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Yearly Plan 
The Yearly Recreation 
Plan is usually a general plan of the 


Program 


activities planned for the coming year. 
Activities taking place during a certain 
month are listed chronologically. Esti- 
mated costs or past cost figures are 
usually included in this plan in order 
to obtain general budgetary approval 
to conduct the program for the coming 
year. Such a yearly plan is usually 
made up in time for inclusion of costs 
in the annual budget. 
Activity Plan 

As soon as a date for an activity has 
been decided, an activity planning 
sheet should be placed in the recrea- 
tion notebook or file. All conceivable 
details, deadlines, and problems that 
might arise in putting on the event 
should be listed on this activity sheet. 
Recreation directors should consult 
these activity sheets periodically to 
make sure the planned event or events 
are being taken care of properly. It is 
suggested that specific dates for activi- 
ties be chosen well in advance to in- 
sure proper planning. 
Internal Control 

If Ford contributes financial support 
to an employee recreation activity, the 
cost is budgeted by the sponsoring lo- 
cation. The manager of the location 
must approve all expenditures of com- 

Continued 
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Continued 
pany funds for these purposes. 

Items provided for recreation by the 
company must be procurred through 
normal purchasing channels and their 
receipt is to be substantiated in ac- 
cordance with accounts payable proce- 
dure. 

The use of company purchasing 
channels by employee recreation activi- 
ties to acquire items with their own 
funds is subject to the approval of the 
local controller. 

Lets turn now to a recent change we 
have made in the internal finance struc- 
ture of our employee recreation associa- 
tion. Our employe recreation associa- 
tion is self-supporting. Its income is 
derived from dances, employee travel 
programs and theatre ticket service for 
employees in the Detroit area. 

All organized recreation activities 
have representation on the Recreation 
Council. A year ago we recommended 
that the council could help out the 
member activities financially. A resolu- 
tion was drawn up and adopted that 
the council’s treasury should be divided 
into three major accounts: (1) Loan, 
(2) Grant, (3) General. 

1. Loan Fund 
Loans can be made to member ac- 
tivities from this fund upon a written 
request to the Executive Board, and 
approved by a majority vote of the 
General Council. The period of time 
for the loan should be stated with 
means of repayment. No rate of in- 
terest shall be charged. This fund 
will also be used as financial back- 
ing of council approved activities 
sponsored by member clubs. 

2. Grant Fund 

This money is to be used for direct 

financial assistance to member ac- 

tivities and will not be repaid to the 

F.E.R.A. Requests for such grants 

should be in writing to the Executive 

Board and must have a majority vote 

of the General Council. 

Grants should be made for reasons 

listed : 

a. Partial sponsorship of repre- 
sentative teams in Mid-West or 
National tournaments. (golf, bowl- 
ing, gun club, etc.) Cost of send- 
ing such teams should be divided 
among the company, the member 
activity, and F.E.R.A. Money to 
help defray costs of transportation, 
lodging, and food. 

b. Purchase of Equipment 

If a member activity desires to 
purchase special equipment which 
will help further the progress of 
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the club program, if the equip- 
ment is reasonable in price, upon 
presentation of three bids, F.E.- 
R.A. may pay the entire amount. 
If the equipment is quite expen- 
sive, the cost may be split by F.E.- 
R.A. and the member activity. 
Examples of equipment purchases: 
Flood Lights—Camera Club 
Portable Generator—Radio 
Club 
Timing Equipment—Motor- 
sports Club 
Equipment purchased should not 
be of an expendable nature. 
c. Donations for tournaments and 
special events. 
If a member activity sponsors a 
tournament or other special event 
at which prizes and trophies are to 
be awarded, F.E.R.A. may donate 
cash toward prizes or 
trophies for the winners. 
The amount of such a donation 
may be either a flat amount or 
based on participation. 
Factors to be considered in mak- 
ing grants: 
a. Must be an activity in good 
standing with the F.E.R.A. 
b. Must have contributed to the 
support of F.E.R.A. Programs, 
c. Size of membership of activity. 
d. Nature of activity 
planned. 
e. Need of equipment. 
f. Number of programs planned 
by the activity. 
g. Financial condition of 
member activity. 

3. General Fund 

This fund will be used for conduct- 

ing regular business. Expenditures 

from this fund in excess of $50.00 
should be approved by the General 

Council, except for the cost of 

authororized dinner meetings. 

Now I would like to talk about the 
methods we use in running three of our 
largest Recreation activities; namely, 
bowling, golf and softball. While these 
activities are partially administered by 
volunteer employee leaders, Recreation 
maintains control of the activities 
through these volunteer leaders and the 
sponsorship it provides. 

In bowling, we have a Ford Em- 
ployee Bowling Association that spon- 
sors three types of bowling on a 
full season schedule; men’s leagues, 
women’s leagues and mixed leagues. In 
addition, the Association conducts and 
runs the Recreation Bowling Tourna- 
ments for employees in the Detroit 
Area. The Association realizes its in- 


special 


being 


the 
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come from the office expense fee that 
is charged each individual bowler in 
tournaments as permitted by the A.B.C, 
Employees participating in a Ford Em. 
ployee Bowling Tournament are re- 
quired to pay bowling fees at their own 
expense. Company funds are not per- 
mitted for this purpose. Annually the 
Association sponsors a Mixed Doubles 
Tournament, a National Telegraphic 
Tournament, a Men’s Tournament and 
a Champion of Champions Tourna- 
ment. The Association also sponsors the 
team that goes to the National Indus. 
trial Bowling Tournament. 

A few of the bowling practices used 
are: 

1. Bowling shirts are not furnished 

at Company expense: however, if 

the employe furnishes his own shirt, 
the Company may pay for Ford let- 
tering not to exceed $2.00 a shirt; 

2. Financial assistance from vendors 

or contractors doing business with 

the company cannot be accepted; 

3. Recreation awards at Company 

expense for winning teams may be 

furnished to employees or members 
of their immediate families; 

|. Miscellaneous such as 

typing, mailing service, after-hour 

meeting space and counsel is fur- 
nished by the Company. 

During the past season in the De- 
troit area, we had 107 bowling leagues 
with more than 5,500 employees tak- 
ing part. 

We also have a golf association. The 


services 


golf association is self-supporting and 
derives its revenue from a $1.00 mem- 
bership fee from each employee that 
joins and by the sale of golf balls to 
members of the Association at reduced 
prices. 

Employees are not obligated to join 
the Golf Association and may play 
in Ford leagues without being members 
of the The Association 
conducts the golf tournaments which 
usually number five or six a year. 

Company financial participation in 
these tournaments is limited to provide 
a reasonable amount for trophies and 
awards. Under no circumstances does 
the company pay for any part of the 
green 


Association. 


dinners or refreshments. 
The Association also sponsors the golf 
team that goes to the National Indus- 
trial Tournament. 

Last year, the second year in which 
the Association charged a membership 
fee, we had 134 golf leagues with more 
than 3,600 employes taking part in our 
golf program. More than 2,200 joined 
Continued 
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GET THESE 


BOOKLETS 


AT YOUR SPORTING 
GOODS STORE 


HOW TO IMPROVE 
YOUR SPORT 
SERIES 


Here are the best instruction books available on twenty 
popular sports. Each one designed and written by out- 
standing experts in each sport — such as ‘‘Phog’”’ Allen 
on basketball, Ned Day on bowling, Ken Davidson on 
badminton, etc. Each booklet contains step-by-step 
picture demonstrations and tips on how to improve 
form and skill. Hundreds of actual photographs. 


TWENTY POPULAR 


SPORTS 


APPARATUS ACTIVITIES 
For boys and men. Expert tech- 
niques for all apparatus events, 
ARCHERY 
Tips on shooting, scoring, rules, 
BADMINTON 
Covers grip, swing, all strokes, 
BASEBALL 
Perfect manual for kid leagues. 
BASKETBALL 
Offense, defense, and shooting tips. 
BOWLING 
Over 300 bowling tips by Ned Day. 
COMPETITIVE SWIMMING 
Teaches how to improve skill in 
competitive swimming. 
DIVING 
An _ informative diving manual by 
Bruce Harlan, Ohio State diving 
champion. 
GOLF 
The LAST WORD on grip, swing, 
and stance. 
GYMNASTICS 
For girls and women. Demonstrates 
balance beam, parallel bars, free 
exercise and vaulting. 


LIFESAVING 
Shows how to practice good water 
and boat safety, rescue methods 
and artificial respiration. 
SOFTBALL 
Emphasizes fielding and pitching 
tips. 
SWIMMING 
Fundamental techniques of swim- 
ming. Tells how to enjoy water, 
overcome fear. 
TENNIS 
Will improve tennis play immedi- 
ately. 
TRACK AND FIELD 
Dashes, jumps, relays, etc. 
TRAMPOLINING 
Introduction, beginning, stunts and 
advanced stunts. 
TUMBLING 
Outlines basic skills of a growing 
sport. 
TUMBLING—Advanced 
Explains singles and doubles tum- 
bling, balancing and free exercise. 
VOLLEYBALL 
Tips on service, drives, spiking, etc. 
WRESTLING 
Shows basic holds and counter 
movements. 


¢ GET THESE BOOKLETS AT YOUR 
LOCAL SPORTING GOODS STORE 


EACH 


or write to 


The Athletic Institute 


209 S. State Street Chicago 4, Illinois 


Athletic IJnstitite 


A NON-PROFIT ORGANIZATION DEVOTED TO THE ADVANCEMENT 


OF ATHLETICS, RECREATION AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
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the association. 

Last but not least of these three 
large activities is softball. We have 
a softball association. However, in run- 
ning the softball program, our Recrea- 
tion Unit has to take a more active 
part. At recreation we are responsible 
for issuing equipment, scheduling the 
playing fields and hiring the umpires. 
Basic team equipment is furnished by 
the company. This includes softball 
bats, balls and jerseys. The softball 
bats, balls and jerseys are not returned 
to Recreation at the close of the season. 
Officials’ fees for all games are paid by 
the company. Last season in the De- 
troit area we had more than 220 men’s 
and girls’ softball teams taking part 
in our recreation program. 

This has been a brief review of some 
of the methods used in carrying on the 
program at Ford Motor 
Company. In conducting a program. 
specific attention is focused on three 
important factors: 

1. Emphasis on the importance of 

establishing activities, based on em- 


recreation 


ployee interest, to achieve sustained 
participation. We avoid the use of 
huckstering and high-pressure pro- 
motion techniques. 

2. Stress on the value of employee 
self-administration to determine the 
character and make-up of member- 
ship in activities so as to eliminate 
possible complaints of Company 
racial discrimination or anti-union- 
ism, etc. 

3. Encouragement of the principle 
of financial  self-support among 
groups in order to eliminate com- 
plaints of company paternalism. 


How to Tighten 
Your Belt 


JOHN DOYLE, General Supervisor, Employee 
Activities, Eastman Kodak Co., Rochester, N. Y. 

The 1958 recession resulted in most 
businesses taking a hard look at their 
expenditures, and our recreation ex- 
penses and methods also were gone 
over with a magnifying glass. 

We had one popular feature, which 
because of postal regulations, were 
called Games Parties. Eight of these 
parties were held during each winter 
season and varied in attendance from 
500 to 1,800 people. A lunch was 
served at the end of each party, con- 
sisting of sandwiches, potato chips, ice 
cream, cookies and milk or coffee. To 
do this, it was necessary to have a 
kitchen staff of 10 people. including a 


cafeteria supervisor, assistant dietician, 
and eight others. All, at time and a 
half rates. 

The simple change was to cut the 
lunch to brownies, ice cream and coffee 
or milk. By so doing, we were able to 
cut our kitchen staff from 10 to two 
people. The saving in raw food cost 
per party was not large, but the sav- 
ings in labor were great. All other 
features of these parties remained the 
same, and members accepted the 
change without complaint. 

Another change had to do with our 
Spring shows and our Sunday mati- 
nees. Previously, all help used had been 
paid help, of the time and a half or 
double time variety. Naturally, only 
professionals were used on stage, in the 
pit, and in the projection booth, but 
for ushers, ticket takers, guards, etc. we 
went to volunteer help with excellent 
results. Here again, the savings were 
substantial in labor costs. 

For our annual picnic, we were able 
to eliminate all of the children’s races 
and events without complaints. Other 
features of the picnic competed for 
their time anyway, and we thus saved 
in labor and prizes, and eliminated a 
source of potential accidents. Also suf- 
fering from too much competition from 
the rides and the refreshment stands 
were the five outdoor acts that we pro- 
vided. With the elimination of the acts, 
we not only saved their costs, but the 
high costs of constructing a_ large 
stage, high enough for the acts to be 
seen. Another saving factor instituted 
several years ago was the practice of 
not selling any tickets on the picnic 
grounds. With all sales being in ad- 
vance, it gave us a good count for our 
vendors, and prevented — outsiders 
“crashing” the picnic and purchasing 
tickets at our give-away prices. 

During the recession we lost most of 
our young men, naturally the short 
service fellows and the same group 
which contained a great many softball 
players. In addition, the local indus- 
trial league was playing twilight ball 
which conflicted with the dinner hour 
of spectators. This reduced the specta- 
tor interest to a very low level, and 
prompted us to drop our representa- 
tive team. Incidentally, while on soft- 
ball, several years ago we discovered 
that if we purchased a_ substantial 
quantity of softballs (two years’ 
supply), and had the balls delivered to 
us with our own brand on the ball, 
that we could effect a substantial reduc- 
tion in cost. These balls have been pur- 
chased direct from the manufacturer, 
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and the last purchase resulted in a sav- 
ings of $7.00 per dozen. 

We have had a chorus for some 
years, with a paid director and pianist. 
This past year, the chorus has had 
from 36 to 410 members attending each 
rehearsal, but only 20 to 22 members 
showing up for performances. This 
factor resulted in the Chorus making 
only a fair impression at their public 
appearances, instead of an excellent 
one. This unique switch in attendance, 
generally the other way around, 
prompted us to drop the chorus and 
save the money. If they weren't inter- 
ested in singing before the public, we 
were not interested in supporting them. 

For our dances, we found, that in- 
stead of paying out high rents for 
hotel ballrooms, that some very nice 
country clubs and lakeside _ places 
would let us use their ballrooms or 
dance floors, either at no cost or a 
very nominal charge. Inasmuch, as 
most of our dances were held in their 
off season, they were glad to have us 
use their facilities for the amount of 
food and bar business that would re- 
sult. 

We annually issue membership cards 
for four clubs, the Recreation Club, 


Field & Stream Club, Camera Club 
and Management Club. Previously, 


these membership cards were completed 
by a combination of addressograph. 
typing and hand. When our payroll, 
some time ago, was put into an IBM 
705 machine, a separate IBM 407 ma- 
chine was also used in the payroll sys- 
tem. By going from a die-cut member- 
ship card to a continuous form mem- 
bership card, we were able to use the 
IBM 407 machine to turn out our 
cards. Very easily and very fast. As 
the machine was wired for each club 
and the cards fed through, a member- 
ship card to a continuous form 
membership card, we were able to use 
the IBM 407 machine to turn out our 
tribution, and eliminated a_ terrific 
annual chore. If your payroll is done 
by machine in your company, I’m sure 
that this can be done for you. 

And finally, the last saving that we 
made was in the purchase of an elec: 
tronic accounting machine. Previously, 
all accounting had been done by hand. 
Our business turnover has been run- 
ning over $2 million a year and re- 
quired a full time accountant, plus the 
part-time assistance of other staff mem- 
bers. The paper work was terrific and 
we could never get caught up. Quar- 
terly statements required four to five 
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weeks work, with other phases of our 
accounting system being held up to get 
oul the statement. We looked over the 
field of machine accounting and found 
several fine machines from different 
manufacturers. However, for our pur- 
poses, we chose the Burroughs Sensi- 
matic, Model 1500, which covers every 
phase of our accounting system. The 
machine has 19 memory units and four 
custom programs built in it. After the 
transition from paper to machine, we 
found that all the information can be 
put into the machine in less than four 
hours a day, thus keeping our transac- 
tions current. 

Statements that required four to five 
weeks by hand can now be completed 
in less than one day. We feel that the 
machine will pay for itself in less than 
a year and a half, and will allow us 
to use the accountant’s services for at 
least four hours a day on other staff 
functions. 

Perhaps, you may not need a ma- 
chine as expensive or as complicated as 
ours, but you should look into machine 
accounting regardless of the size of 
your operation. It can speed up your 
accounting work, give yourself or your 
staff more time for other work, and 
bring automation into the field of in- 
dustrial recreation. 


Self-Sustaining Programs 


FRED A. WILSON, Coordinator of Employee Ac- 
tivities, Scovill Mfg. Co., Waterbury, Conn. 
In view of the inflated dollar, I feel 


it impossible to cut costs in the promo- 
tion of recreational activities if we are 
to maintain desirable standards in the 
respective activities of our program. 
With management in the hard pressed 
position of trying to make a profit and 
pay dividends, I think it highly im- 
portant that we think in terms of 
putting a recreation program on as 
nearly a self-supporting basis as pos- 
sible. 

It has become apparent to me that 
employees are quite willing to partici- 
pate, not only in the activities, but to 
support them financially and through 
the giving of his own time in activities 
involving himself and the members of 
his family. 

The maintenance of facilities being 
one of the bigger budgetary expenses, 
makes it imperative that all equipment 
and facilities be so arranged and con- 
structed that a minimum of main- 
tenance and supervision is necessary. 

Eliminate varsity sports and con- 


centrate on inter-departmental activi- 
ties. By so doing, entry fees, uniforms, 
jackets, banquets and award costs are 
eliminated. Concentrate on the larger 
numbers who are interested in the de- 
partmental type competition. 

Golf, bowling, badminton, archery, 
rifle, can all be put on a self-support- 
ing basis. The respective groups will 
help to organize their own activity and 
establish a budget and assess weekly 
or seasonal dues to cover all costs in- 
cluding banquets, awards and equip- 
ment. 

If new facilities are anticipated, 
think in terms of numbers and revenue. 
For example a golf course will not ac- 
commodate the numbers or supply the 
income that may be derived from a 
general swimming and recreation area 
or a gymnasium which may be used in 
a dual capacity for games, banquets, 
lectures, children’s programs, etc. 

It is doubtful if the employees of my 
company would have the recreational 
opportunities that are now available to 
them if this policy had not been 
adopted several years ago. As a result, 
they now have fishing on a well stocked 
lake and a fleet of 20 row boats, a 400 
foot beach with a four acre pond for 
swimming, picnic facilities for the 
family, and a large pavillion with game 
facilities for departmental and club 
outings, a large gymnasium and a club- 
house. 

All of the above are revenue produc- 
ing or at least self-supporting. 


Building and Maintenance 
Costs 


KENNETH KELLOUGH, Recreation and Welfare 
Administrator, North American Aviation, Inc. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

Cost cutting can, unless intelligently 
applied, hurt your program. Industrial 
recreation has become an integral part 
of industry and as such demands that 
good basic business principles be ap- 
plied. 

Generally, | would like to confine 
my remarks in the area of facilities and 
maintenance of facilities. Common 
sense cost cutting in those areas begins 
with the planning of the facility. When 
a building is to be constructed it should 
be planned with an eye toward the 
maintenance. 

Don’t rush the planning. Before your 
architects go to work spend a con- 
siderable time with them. Be sure they 
know what purpose you expect the 
building to serve. Then listen to them. 
There are today many specialists in the 
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field of recreation facility planning, 
and better acquainted with problems 
inherent in this area than the industrial 
building architect. 

Be sure they know your budget. You 
may not expect that you will ever want 
to add to the building, but that time 
may come, and initial planning will 
make for cheaper and more efficient 
construction. We have two recreation 
buildings with auditoriums. This year 
we decided to air condition both of 
them. Because of better original plan- 
ning we are able to air condition 
building No. 2 at a cost of $10,000. less 
than No. 1. 

Yearly maintenance costs can be a 
burden unless such things as lighting. 
floors, office location, heating, restroom 
location, insulation, colors and many 
others are carefully considered. 

Close coordination with the main- 
tenance department of your company 
will save you money. They are ex- 
perts and can give you an intelligently 
set up maintenance schedule. 

Finally, set up a good depreciation 
schedule. If construction and equip- 
ment is properly depreciated monies 
will be available to renovate, replace or 
rebuild when the time comes. 


Checklist For 
Cost Cutting 
J. RAY THOMAS, Personnel Services Manager, 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio 
Where to concentrate cost cutting 


efforts. Program, Equipment, Labor. 
I. Program—Scrutinize the whole 
program. 

A. Does the program cover the 
necessities ? 

1. Physical 
2. Social 
3. Cultural 

B. Does the program reach the 
majority of your people? 

C. Should some of your pro- 
gram be revised or perhaps 
eliminated ? 

1. Lack of interest. 

a. Rifle Club—very active 
during the war, no in- 
terest after. 

2. Excessive cost 
participants 

a. Baseball—cost of fi- 
nancing baseball team 
equaled cost of fi- 
nancing six teams of 
softball league. 

D.One event activities—are 
they really appreciated? 
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1. Bowling—headpin Tour- 
nament—cancelled _ be- 
cause of lack of interest. 
City Tournament (com- 

pany financed all teams in 
tournament—stopped be- 
cause of excessive cost for 
short period of time.) 

E. Company banquets for vari- 
ous activities. 

1. Consider one banquet for 
all activities or one to 
cover each season of year 
such as softball, golf, fish- 
ing, horseshoes and other 
summer events. 

2. Insure proper number of 
reservations by charging 
small amount with refund 
made when employee at- 
tends party. 

3. Hold banquet at company 
activities building when- 


PANEL Vil 


ever possible to reduce 

cost of party. 

a. Consider eliminating 
cost of speaker by mak- 
ing available activities 
at party such as shuflle- 


board, table tennis, 
table hockery, cards, 
etc. 


F. Prize Awards. 
1. Are they necessary ? 
2. How far should they go? 
II. Equipment 
A. Smarter buying. 

1. Contact various  suppli- 
ers—compare prices—buy 
at best price. 

2. Buy in large quantities if 
possible (this will usually 
bring the price down.) 

3. Buy in the off season. 

4. Buy in the same color 
scheme supplementing 
wherever possible. 

B. Quality Merchandise. 


1. Better quality—longer 
wear—increase length of 
use. 

C. Returning Equipment. 

1. Concentrated effort in see- 
ing that equipment is re- 
turned promptly. 

D. Proper Maintenance. 
1. Proper cleaning and stor- 
age. 
If. Labor 
A. Whenever labor costs are in- 
volved consider people in 
your program to do the job. 

1. Umpiring softball games, 
refereeing basketball and 
volleyball, scorekeepers 
etc. 

2. Hire, if possible, em- 
ployees from your plant to 
prepare the dinner at your 
annual parties. 

a. Get volunteers to work 
on committees helping 
to serve dinner. 


Ideas for Plant-wide Projects 


CHAIRMAN: H. S. Naish, Chief of Employee Services 
Convair, Div. of General Dynamics, Pomona, Calif. 


Introduction 

The growth of industrial recreation 
can in great measure be attributed to the 
birth of new ideas in the field of indus- 
trial recreation—ideas that have seen 
our programs grow from the purely 
“sweat-shirt” type to the all inclusive 
programs that are typical in our plants 
today. 

Just as our recreation has expanded 
so has the recognition, by management, 
of the recreation director as an indi- 
vidual capable of more and more re- 
sponsibilities in the employee service 
field of industrial relations. Manage- 
ment now realizes that the recreation 
department has a more intimate rela- 
tionship with all the employees than 
any other department in the plant. 


Blood Bank Program 


FRANK DAVIS, Manager, Lockheed Employees 
Recreation Club, Burbank, Calif. 


Because of Lockheed’s record of 
nearly 100,000 pints of blood donated 
since 1950, the conference planning 
committee thought information regard- 


ing this program would be of interest 
to you. 

In setting up a blood bank the usual 
method is to contact the Red Cross, If 
there is no Red Cross in the area, the 
commercial blood bank comes _ into 
being, as one or the other is required 
to fill a community need. 

The best method of recruiting 
within a company is through the com- 
pany paper, P.A. announcements, 
special drives and teams. At Lockheed, 
an application or master card is dis- 
tributed through the timecard racks, 
and from this master card an appoint- 
ment card is made up. This appoint- 
ment card can be used 10 times—or 
almost three years—as 84 days must 
elapse between donations. And, of 
course, the blood bank program is 
brought to the attention of all new 
hirees and they are encouraged to do- 
nate. 

There are certain restrictions in do- 
nating blood—the age limit is 18 to 60, 
110 lbs. is the minimum weight, and 
many people are excluded because of 
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their physical condition. There is no 
discrimination as to race. Giving blood 
is not harmful nor painful although 
many people have a fear of a needle. 

Nature automatically replaces the 
blood almost immediately. There are 
13 pints of blood in the average person. 
Sometimes one or two out of 300 will 
have a re-action and faint—this is 
psychological. 

The key to a successful blood bank 
program is the scheduling. The entire 
set-up is voluntary except for the pro- 
fessional staff members. There is al- 
ways a doctor in attendance and regis- 
tered nurses take the blood. The cost of 
this professional staff is assumed by the 
Red Cross. 

The Red Cross requires ground floor 
space, or elevators for donors, and 
equipment if ground floor space is not 
available (no stairs). Restrooms should 
be on the same floor, there should be 
adequate ventilation, and outlets within 
25 feet of the beds and within 25 feet 
of the mobile truck, which is refriger- 
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ated. The entire unit usually arrives 
one hour before the start of the 
schedule. 

The company sponsoring the pro- 
gram should provide two men to assist 
the truck driver set up the bank, and 
to be available during the giving of 
blood. Units are available to handle 6, 
8, 12, 14 and 16-bed operations, de- 
pending upon the number scheduled. 

When a 6-bed operation is under- 
way, the maximum number of em- 
ployees notified is 180—the maximum 
number handled with 6-beds is 150, 
but allowances have to be made for an 
approximate 20% loss for rejects be- 
cause of colds, temperatures, etc. with 
this operation 37 can be handled per 
hour. Everything is on a proportionate 
basis—when a 14-bed unit is in opera- 
tion, 420 people are scheduled (allow- 
ing for a loss of 70 people because of 
rejects) —and 350 pints of blood can 
be obtained on a schedule of 84 per 
hour. 

Units are set up at Lockheed every 
two weeks. In the manufacturing areas, 
supervision determines which volun- 
teers to release depending upon the 
work load. Time off for an hour and a 
half is given by the company (give or 
take 15 minutes). If the blood bank is 
located within walking distance em- 
ployees do so, otherwise the Red Cross 
provides transportation. 

To set up a bank, space should be 
available for a registration room. The 
employer provides straight chairs, 
tables, and water. A testing room is 
needed, and another room where the 
blood is taken. A canteen is provided 
where liquids are served: 7-Up, tea, 
coffee, bouillon, and also cookies. An 
exit separate from the entrance is pro- 
vided. (Lockheed has a building which 
is used as a blood bank only). 

Usually just a portion of the blood 
is used by employees of the firm mak- 
ing the donations, but the program 
should be on a continuing basis for suc- 
cess. Only about one-half the popula- 
tion can give blood, therefore, it must 
be given in abundance to care for the 
community as well as the employees. 
The program has to be a sustaining one 
to be effective. 

Blood is often needed in times of 
major surgery, childbirth, accidents, 
and for enemia, leukemia, and for burn 
victims, or at any time there is a loss 
of blood as in the case of bleeding 
ulcers. Also, a stockpile of plasma is 
necessary in event of an atomic attack. 
No substitute has been found for blood 





in cases of shock. 

Human blood is only good for 21 
days—it can be stored for that period 
of time, and then it is used for plasma 
and various serums and blood deriva- 
tives. Plasma can be stored for an in- 
definite time. 

Blood donated at Lockheed is given 
as far as is practical. Everyone who 


- works at Lockheed can obtain it as well 


as their immediate family members. 

The Red Cross can only take as 
much blood as the community will sup- 
port by funds, and blood banks are 
costly. If these services are wanted the 
funds must be made available, and no 
one can do the job as efficiently as the 
Red Cross. 

As an incentive pins are often given 
to members of the Gallon Club. Also. 
there are Two-Gallon Clubs, Three-Gal- 
lon Clubs, etc. The blood bank is a fine 
program, and one to which each firm 
should subscribe if possible. 


Fund Drives 


OSKAR FROWEIN, Recreation Director, Republic 
Aviation Corp., Farmingdale, L. |., N. Y. 

More and more companies are 
realizing that the recreation department 
(if it is a good one) is a department 
well equipped to operate fund drives. 
At Republic we have operated several, 
and I would like to describe our ex- 
periences, accomplishments, failures 
and problems. 

During World War II, Republic 
Aviation with 17,000 employees, took 
part in a number of drives which were 
terminated at the end of the war. Re- 
public now takes part in two major 
drives: the Long Island Fund, an an- 
nual “united” fund drive, and the U. S. 
Savings Bond Drive which is conducted 
every three or four years. 

The United Fund Drive is conducted 
in the summer by an organization con- 
sisting of a Steering Committee com- 
prised of top management personnel 
and representatives of each of five 
labor unions. The Steering Committee 
formulates the operation as follows: 

In the production shops, where union 
stewards become campaign salesmen or 
solicitors; and in the non-production 
shops where supervision is requested to 
select personnel as salesmen—approxi- 
mately one to every 50 employees. 

Indoctrination meetings are held to 
acquaint supervision with the drive and 
with the “salesmen” themselves, All ac- 
tivities are conducted during working 
hours with those involved excused from 
regular duties (this latter being a 
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major difficulty due to lost time). 

The Fund Drive’s major emphasis is 
upon payroll deduction over a period 
of a year. Merchandise prizes are 
offered under a drawing operation. 
Formerly employees received tickets to 
an all-star show (now eliminated) 
where additional prizes were offered. 

“Salesmen” are given sales quota 
awards for individual performance, a 
cheaper item for a given number of 
sales and a more valuable one for a 
higher percentage, as well as merchan- 
dise prizes, since it is difficult to get 
good salesmanship just for the cam- 
paign itself. Determined through an 
IBM operation, customers are “issued” 
to salesmen, based on work vicinity and 
familiarity. (Union stewards do an out- 
standing job). The campaign pledge is 
$12.00 or 24¢ a day for 50 weeks and 
cannot be cancelled until the full 
amount is paid. With 15,000 employees 
and a ratio of one salesmen to each 50 
employees, 750 salesmen are involved 
in “time off’ from regular duties over 
a three or four week period. 

The recreation department is respon- 
sible for organization, administration, 
maintaining records, etc. Our best per- 
formance was 74.3% participation, and ~ 
we are still seeking better ways. 

The other campaign, a “One-Day 
U.S. Savings Bond Drive” is new to us. 
Conducted on Veterans Day, November 
llth, each of our employees already 
buying bonds via payroll deduction. 
“salesmen” and contact, in that 
one day, a non-buying “customer.” Re- 
lationship was again — established 
through IBM payroll cards, distributed 
through supervision to the * 
in each department and accompanied 
by letters of instruction. 

Citations were established for 1000 


become 


‘salesmen” 


departmental participation. Buyers and 
sellers received tie-tack pins or cuff 
links, inexpensive items made expeci- 
ally for the drive, in addition to being 
entered in a drawing for 50 merchan- 
dise prizes. 

Personal letters from our president, 
issues of the company paper, posters 
throughout the plant and, on the day 
of the drive, the company band made a 
tour of the production shops with brief 
stops for talks by the company and 
union Drive Co-Chairmen and a 
Treasury Department representative. 
The drive required a staff of six to 
eight people for about three weeks. 
plus approximately 30 people on the 
day of the drive assigned as runners. 
trouble shooters and accountants. This 
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was all handled by the recreation de- 
partment, and no production time was 
lost. 

Reception by employees and manage- 
ment was outstanding with an end re- 
sult of better than 95% participation. 
leaving no doubt that a short cam- 
paign surpasses a drawn-out campaign. 

A special case study was made for 
the Treasury Department and is avail- 
able from various district offices 
throughout the country for the use of 
companies interested. 


Suggestion Plans 


AUGUST L. CAVALLORO, Central Staff Employee 
Programs, Ford Motor Co., Dearborn, Mich. 
Even though the popularity of sug- 


gestion plans in business, industry and 
governmental agencies has grown by 
leaps and bounds since World War II. 
they are not a new innovation. Several 
American firms who have had them for 
over 50 years include: Yale and Towne 
Lock Company; Westinghouse; Bausch 
& Lomb; and General Electric. 

The National Association of Sug- 
gestion Systems was founded in 1942 
by 28 companies and now has about 
1.200 members. In addition, it has also 
been estimated that a total of over 7.- 
500 companies now have suggestion 
plans of some type or another in opera- 
tion. 

Purpose, Scope and Objectives 

The purpose and scope of a sugges- 
tion plan is to provide for an organized 
system by which eligible employees 
may submit suggestions beyond the ex- 
pectancy of their assigned duties and 
responsibilities and by which the com- 
pany may appraise and evaluate them 
and either pay an award for the sug- 
gestions or reject them. 

The objective of the plan is to pro- 
mote a climate of constructive coopera- 
tion throughout the company. A further 
objective is to develop and maintain, 
in both employees and management, 
a more discerning and a more sym- 
pathetic understanding of each others 
problems. 

Bear in mind that the suggestion 
plan is not, in itself, an objective. On 
the contrary, it is a means, a method 
whereby employees and management 
can be merged into a more closely knit 
unit, working together for the advance- 
ment of their mutual and individual in- 
terests. 

Types of Suggestion Plans 

Generally speaking, all suggestion 
plans are similar in that they (1) so- 
licit ideas from employees, (2) subject 
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them to review by management for the 
purpose of determining their merit or 
lack of merit, and (3) pay awards for 
the ideas that prove to be beneficial. 

Strictly speaking, the best suggestion 
plan for any company is one that has 
been tailor-made to fit its particular 
size and needs and is, of course, in 
harmony with basic company policies. 
Specifically, no two plans are exactly 
alike, and cannot be, due to the size 
of the company, extent of installation 
and the general nature of company 
policies. 

The chief difference in plans that are 
basically alike are in the areas of (1) 
who is eligible to participate, (2) what 
subject matter will be accepted for con- 
sideration, (3) the award limitations 
and the formula used to determine the 
amount of award. 

Administration 

Those of us familiar with this sub- 
ject are aware that there is a con- 
siderable amount of time spent and 
quite a bit of paper work connected 
with the proper 
suggestion plan. Please realize that 
when a company solicits ideas from em- 
ployees, they assume a definite obliga- 
tion to give the employees’ ideas fair 
and thorough consideration, equitable 
awards or factual rejections and do it 
as expeditiously, as possible. If this ob- 
ligation is not met, the employees will 
quickly recognize the company’s lack 
of attention and integrity toward the 
plan. His interest and enthusiasm will 
become nonexistant, and the plan will 
fail. 

Benefits 

It has been often demonstrated that 
the proper operation of a carefully 
planned, well organized suggestion 
plan will result in many benefits to 
both employees, supervisors and the 
company. For the employees, as a 


administration of a 


whole, the suggestion plan provides: 

1. An opportunity for self-expres- 
sion, as a result of a direct invitation 
from management to submit sugges- 
tions regarding ways and means of 
improving the conduct of the organiza- 
tion’s affairs. 

2. An opportunity for personal rec- 
ognition due to the fact that accepted 
suggestions bring the employee directly 
to the attention of his immediate co- 
workers, and supervisors, and manage- 
ment, as an individual. 

3. An opportunity for personal de- 
velopment and pride of accomplish- 
ment. By all means, do not make the 
mistake of underestimating the very 
human feeling of satisfaction which 





comes to an employee from the fact 
that his suggestion has been accepted 
and is being used. He is definitely 
proud of the fact that he has been able 
to point out improvements to manage- 
ment. 

1. An opportunity for advancement. 
Closely tied in with the matter of per- 
sonal recognition is an awareness on 
the part of the employee that his par- 
ticipation in the suggestion plan_ is 
made a matter of personnel record; 
that he is spot-lighted as one to be 
seriously considered for additional re- 
sponsibilities, special training and pro- 
motion. 

5. An opportunity for cash or other 
awards. This is named last, not because 
it is of least interest to the employee, 
but because the other benefits, all of 
which are of an intangible nature, very 
often out-weigh the cash award in im- 
portance. The cash award provided is 
appropriate, it is certainly a major in- 
centive. 

For the supervisors, the suggestion 
plan affords an opportunity for per- 
sonal advancement in several ways. 
First, he is given the means of de- 
veloping the thinking capacity of those 
who work for him, Second, as a result 
of increased thinking capacity, he will 
be able by encouraging worthwhile sug- 
gestions to improve the over-all economy 
and efficiency of the work for which he 
is responsible. 

For the Company, itself, a suggestion 
plan provides benefits in the form of 
(1) Better employee-employer _ rela- 
tions. This can be enlarged upon to 
mean more harmony between all em- 
ployees, fewer grievances to process. 
improved housekeeping in the plants 
and offices, greater safety and the fos- 
tering of the feeling that it is a better 
place to work. 

(2) Increased efficiency and quality as 
well as substantial cost savings on the 
products being produced. 

Success of Suggestion Plans 

You have all heard the old saying 
“The proof of the pudding is in the eat- 
ing.” | believe this, but because of an 
accounting background, I always like 
to take a look at the figures before | 
am sold or convinced about it. This in- 
formation comes from the most authori- 
tive source available, the Annual Statis- 
tical Report of the National Association 
of Suggestion Systems. In 1957, 229 
member companies having 6,291,000 
eligible employes received 1.693.000 
suggestions. Over 435,000 of these, or 
better than 259, were adopted and em- 
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ployees were paid $13,956.84 in 
awards, 

You can see that suggestion plans 
are economically successful. Suggestion 
plans are not only measured as to their 
success by statistics and dollars. A few 
minutes ago when I was telling you 
about suggestion plan benefits, | am 
sure you recognized another yardstick 
that is used to measure their success 
and that is their employer-employee re- 
lations value. Their contributions in 
this field have been numerous and just 
recently I was exposed to a classic ex- 
ample of this. The president of one of 
the largest railroads in America, while 
discussing his company’s annual sug- 
gestion plan report, pointed to the very 
substantial net savings figure and said. 
“Even if this figure was red instead 
of black, we would still have a sugges- 
tion plan because of the many em- 
ployee relations benefits our plan con- 
tributes to the successful operation of 
our company.” 
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Small Company Picnic 


WILLIAM LaBUTE, Automatic Canteen Co. of 
Canada, Scarsborough, Ontario, Canada 

The basic aim of any recreation pro- 
gram is to provide wholesome means 
for our employees to enjoy their leisure 
time. 

One of the best tools to achieve this 
aim is the company picnic. Picnics 
in many ways can be compared to 
women in that they differ in size and 
structure. Both when handled properly 
can provide enjoyment and many 
pleasant memories. Since | have had 
more experience with picnics than with 
women, I will only cover the subject 
of picnics at this time. 

Picnics, whether they are held on a 
large scale, such as the company picnic, 
or on a smaller scale such as the plant 
or departmental level, all require the 
same planning and organization as any 
other recreational activity. 

First the recommendation and ap- 
proval by some agency such as the 
Recreation Department, Employees As- 





sociation Social Club, or what have you 
decide or suggest a date and location 
for the picnic. Once this has been 
agreed on, the various committees 
should be set up: 
1. Ground Committee 
for securing suitable grounds and 
facilities. 
2. Financial 
your libility and cost of grounds to 





responsible 


Committee—establish 


be used, and the general budget. 
3. Program Committee—arranging 
games, entertainment, prizes, ete. 
1}. Refreshment Committee. 
5. Transportation Committee—ar- 
range transportation and parking. 
6. Publicity Committee—make sure 
every one knows when and where 
picnic is to be held. 
Committee 
all equipment borrowed or rented is 
returned. Check grounds before leav- 
ing. Thank owner of grounds. 
Small picnic programming is very 
important, make sure that activities for 
all age groups are planned. 


7. Ground make sure 


Case Histories of Successful Clubs 


CHAIRMAN: Charles Boyle, Manager, Personnel Activities 
Norair, Div. of Northrop Corp., Hawthorne, Calif. 


Radio Clubs 


ROBERT DELIUS, Recreation Director, Tennessee 
Eastman Co., Kingsport, Tenn. 


As we enter more and more into the 
Electronic Age, new developments in 
that field hold a lot of attraction for a 
large group of our employees and their 
families. 

A radio club is certainly a sound ap- 
proach for group activity along this 
line. There are numerous facets, and 
groups will tend to separate according 
to their special interest field. The hi-fi, 
stereo sound, do-it-yourself construc- 
tion kits, amateur radio, and home re- 
pair of radio and television will encom- 
pass the majority interest, but by no 
stretch of the imagination is this list 
complete. New ideas in electronics are 
being developed everyday. 

A basic need is a club room to be 
used exclusively by this group. They 
may at times call on you for additional 
facilities due to their divided interests 
which could lead to new and 
specialized club organization. 


more 


A portion of the facilities should in- 
clude a workshop well equipped with 
tools and test equipment. Serious think- 
ing should go into this section. Have 
available items for and 
testing that would not normally be pur- 
chased by an individual such as hole 
cutters, drill presses, signal generators, 
oscilloscopes, ete. 


construction 


Available amateur radio transmitters 
and receivers, while operated only by 
licensed operators, should certainly 
rate a “must.” True, all amateurs have 
their own rigs at their home, but dur- 
ing emergencies and Civil Defense pro- 
grams, a club station really comes into 
its own with higher power and better 
equipment with no commotion affecting 
the home life of individual. During 
such emergencies it is not uncommon 
for a station to be manned in shifts 
around the clock. 

Then too, emergency power genera- 
tors normally not available in a Ham’s 
personal shack should be included as 
part of station equipment. Public reac- 
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tion toward a radio club and its spon- 
sor reaches a high peak when serving 
the public during emergencies and 
disasters. 

Classes in code and theory play a 
part in the program as well as classes 
in general electronics. Lectures and 
demonstration of new ideas and equip- 
ment are very popular. Field days, hid- 
den transmitter hunts, and hamfest are 
special events. 

Assistance and instructions in the 
use of test equipment for those desiring 
to learn simple tune-up or repairs on 
radios, television, amplifiers, and 
record players add to the useful knowl- 
edge of the members. 

While this type of club usually has 
predominance of men, more and more 
women and children are participating. 
None are too young nor too old to en- 
joy some phase of club activity. Es- 
pecially, is this type of club attractive 
to retirees and older and_ possible 


Many _ blind. 
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handicapped people. 
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crippled, wheel chair and bedridden 
people find a new lease on life by being 
of service through amateur radio and 
allied interest. 

Space should be provided for a refer- 
ence library and magazine storage. It 
is almost an unwritten law that Elec- 
tron magazines are never destroyed as 
it is not uncommon that reference on 
schematics, etc., may refer to articles 
several years back. This is a necessary 
evil and one that the house committee 
is constantly concerned with. 

Charges are usually assessed for the 
use of special test instruments when it 
is necessary to take them from the 
club shop for outside use. 

It is imperative that members 
demonstrate their knowledge in the use 
of any equipment that they expect to 
use. This calls for an “authorized list.” 
Some method of “check out” must be 
enforced to eliminate mysterious disap- 
pearance, 

Club rooms must be kept locked any 
only authorized members and_ their 
guests permitted to register and _ re- 
ceive the key. If they notice anything 
wrong when entering the club room, 
they should notify the house committee 
immediately so that the blame for the 
condition can be placed on the previous 
occupant. 

As to the cost of operation: after the 
initial outlay for equipment, which 
more than likely will have to be sub- 
sidized, the operational cost should 
compare very favorably with other 
clubs. A fair budget for a club of about 
100 members should not exceed $250 
per year, however, the more varied the 
activities, the more the cost. 

In summary, it would be hard to 
find a club that encompasses such a 
program so far reaching in its scope, 
so lasting in its challenge, no age or 
sex problem, service to others, long last- 
ing interest, no social class problem, 
for budgeted or extravagant minded, 
social or hermit dispositions. 


Youth Activities 


C. E. BARNHART, Recreation Director, St. Regis 
Paper Co., Pensacola, Fla. 


We at St. Regis, in our efforts to de- 
velop a well rounded recreation pro- 
gram, devote a great portion of our 
time to youth activities. 

St. Regis’ Pensacola plant is located 
approximately 18 miles north of Pen- 
sacola, Fla. In the immediate vicinity 
of the mill we have approximately 650 
youngsters. Parents of the majority of 
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these boys and girls work for St. Regis. 
Our youth activities are built around 
these youngsters. 

In order to provide a program for 
all ages, a broad field of activity has 
been planned. Farm League, Little 
League, Pony League, American Le- 
gion baseball, softball, basketball, 
midget football, tennis, golf, archery, 
dancing classes, music, explorer scouts 
and swimming are available through 
supervised programs. 

In addition, the company provides 
a building and facilities for a teen age 
canteen, This canteen makes available 
facilities for such activities as holiday 
parties, dances and other supervised 
social functions. 

It is interesting to note that the area 
under the influence of our youth ac- 
tivity program is free of the so-called 
“Juvenile Delinquent” problem. We do 
not, of course, take full credit for this 
condition, but honestly feel that this 
program is a contributing factor to 
the absence of a juvenile delinquent 
problem. 

We also feel that our employees ap- 
proach their jobs with a freer mind, 
knowing that their youngsters’ time and 
activities are being directed along the 
proper channels under competent 
supervision, 


Dog Obedience Classes 


ROY A. EBBEN, Recreation Director, Kohler Co., 
Kohler, Wis. 


Facility 

Winter class—any room 50 feet or 
more square, with any type floor, not 
too slippery. Area should be free from 
outside distraction. 

Summer class—any available park 
or open area, such as baseball of soft- 
ball diamond. 

Trainer or Teacher 

Check through house organ among 
employees; check with local breeders, 
dog kennel, pet shop; or advertise in 
newspaper for a trainer. 

Trainer must be a good organizer; 
have confidence; have the ability to 
teach both animals and people; and 
above all, must be interested in the pro- 
gram. Most trainers will charge a 
reasonable fee for each class, which can 
be paid by the company or from dues 
collected from class members. 
Promotion 

Sell the program to employees with 
posters on bulletin boards; written an- 
nouncement in your house organ. List 
advantages of having a well trained 
pet. List employees who have signed 
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up for the class. Pictures of your in- 
structor and his dog. List the maximum 
number of dogs you can handle, in 
dicating you will take the first 15 or 
20: 

Eligibility 

Open to employees and __ thei: 
families, age 12 years and over. Dogs 
must be six months old or older; any 
breed of dog; pure breed or otherwise. 
A class of 10 dogs is ideal—one in- 
structor cannot handle more than 20. 
Take no new dogs after the first ses- 
sion. 

Organization 

Call interested people together with- 
out their dogs the first night. Explain 
what will be covered in a 10-week ses- 
sion; explain the collar, leash, ete. 
Trainer should have his dog or one well 
trained to demonstrate the different 
training procedures. Involve some of 
the class members in the over-all or- 
ganization, such as choose a chairman 
or president; secretary to take roll, care 
of equipment, etc. Pass out books on 
“Dog Training Tips,” or “Care of a 
Pet.” Charge an entry fee for the class— 
do not put program on without some cost 
to the employee. 

Demonstration 

Plan a program for some special 
event, such as a demonstration between 
halves of a baseketball game, or school 
assembly or on local T.V. station. Take 
lots of pictures and use in local news- 
paper or house organ. 

Material available on dog training: 
The American Kennel Club, 221 Forth 
Avenue, New York 3, N. Y., “Obedi- 
ence Trials”; Friskies Research Ken- 
nels, 5045 Wilshire Blvd., Los Angeles 
36, Calif., “Training your Dog”; Pet 
Food Institute, 332 South Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago 4, Ill, “Equipment 
for Training,” “Basics of Dog Care,” 
“Pet Program for Your Company;” 
Birk & Co., Inc., 22 East 60th Street, 
New York 22, N. Y., “Care & Training 


of Dogs.” 


Sports Car Clubs 


ROBERT J. BENN, Recreation Director, Grum- 
man Aircraft Corp., Bethpage, N. Y. 
Our sports car club started in 1955 


as the Grumman Old Car Club with 
the sole emphasis on a mutual interest 
on the part of the members in antique 
cars. 

In January of 1958, it was decided 
to expand the scope of the club to in- 
clude sports and special interest cars 
and to rename the organization the 
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Grumman Antique & Sports Car Club. 

An important point about sports car 
clubs is that they can be almost entirely 
self-sufficient. Income is derived from 
membership dues and from the various 
events put on by the club during the 
year. Dues from the GASCC are $4.00 
a year. Entry fees are as follows: $2.00 
for members of the club; $3.00 for 
members of other sports car clubs and 
$1.00 for non-members of clubs. 

At the last gymkhana the club made 
a profit of $200. Out of the treasury 
the club has bought trophies, stop 
watches, emblems, rubber traffic cones 
and a used short wave receiver for use 
in receiving short wave time signals 
used in timing rallies. 

The club also carries a $100,000.- 
$300,000, insurance policy — which 
covers all “non-speed” events spon- 
sored by the club. The cost of this 
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policy is $100 per year (purchased 
from Commercial Insurors, St. Louis, 
Mo.). 

The GASACC is a member of the 
Conference of Long Island Sports Car 
Clubs, which in turn automatically 
makes it a member of the Eastern Con- 
ference of Sports Car Clubs. The Con- 
ference of L. I. Sports Car Clubs acts 
as a clearance house for scheduling of 
all member sports car clubs on the 
Island. They see to it that there are no 
duplications or conflicts in any of the 
various events that the sports car clubs 
sponsor. 

The members of the club have 
monthly meetings in the evening out- 
side the plant. Fortunately, there is 
a place on the Island which caters to 
sports car people and the club is able 
to hold its meetings there without 
charge. 

At the present time, the club is con- 





ducting a rally school for members 
who have not had too much experience 
in participating in a rally. These ses- 
sions are conducted before the meeting 
proper starts. 

Other services the club offers the 
members are: discount tickets at auto 
shows; discounts on parts, tires and 
tools; mailing of coming events of in- 
terest; a club badge for display on 
cars; reduced entry fee for various 
events as detailed previously and a club 
newspaper. The club also shows the 
movies of the Sebring Race as taken 
by several members of the club. 

The extent of company support of 
the club includes the following: cover- 
alls for the club team that participated 
in the Long Island Industrial Gymk- 
hana Championship, a practice area, 
mailing privileges, a limited number 
of trophies, engraving, loan of equip- 
ment, publicity and printing. 


NIRA and National Tournaments 


CHAIRMAN: G. M. Matlack, Recreation Director 


Aro, Inc., Tullahoma, Tenn. 


Archery 


FRITZ J. MERRELL, Athletic and Recreation 
Supervisor, Olin-Mathieson Chemical Corp., 
Pisgah Forest, N. C. 


According to Frank G. Menke’s En- 
cyclopedia of Sports, the first national 
archery tournament was held at Chi- 
cago in 1879, and has been an annual 
affair ever since, except for interrup- 
tion during the war years. 

Our panel chairman has asked three 
pertinent questions for consideration in 
regard to NIRA and National Tourna- 
ments. 

Question 1—Should NIRA promote 
such activity? Yes and no. Yes, NIRA 
could sponsor an archery tournament 
similar to the Postal Rifle and Pistol 
Matches just completed in April. As for 
a National NIRA Tournament at a 
designated time and place, no, because 
the National Field and Target Archery 
Tournaments are open to anyone which 
includes industrial people. However, 
they must be members of the National 
Archers Association. The National Ar- 
chers Association also sponsors two 
mail order tournaments each year. 

Therefore, I feel that the National 


Tournaments of Archery are well es- 
tablished, and we as members of 
NIRA should promote archery tourna- 
ments on the local basis. As our par- 
ticipants become proficient enough, en- 
courage them to participate in the 
National Archery Association Tourna- 
ments. 

I don’t say this should be true in all 
sports. 

Question 2—What can the individual 
director do to insure participation by 
his company? 

As for a postal tournament he can 
be sure his archery enthusiasts are 
notified and given necessary details. 
More than likely the archers will carry 
on from there without much encourage- 
ment. The director should keep in con- 
tact with his archery club and make an 
effort to get his top notch archers to 
compete in the national tournament, if 
possible. The only possible way to really 
insure participation in any big tourna- 
ment, national or otherwise, is to have 
management’s OK. 

Question 3—Should entry fees cover 
just the cost or should an additional 
sum be charged so that NIRA could 


show a small profit? 

The entry fee should by all means 
cover the cost. However, I don’t feel 
any NIRA Tournament should be set 
up to anticipate a profit. 


Golf 


TOM SHANAHAN, Recreation Unit Supervisor, 
Ford Motor Co., Dearborn, Mich. 

For 13 years the Mid-West Industrial 
Golf Tournament has taken place at 
various cities throughout the Midwest 
under the fine direction of Ray Detrick 
of The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Com- 
pany. It has afforded many member 
companies of NIRA the opportunity 
of sending a golf team to compete in 
a high caliber golf tournament. 

Cost of sending a team is always a 
big factor. The entry fee is a nominal 
amount, and this can easily be ab- 
sorbed by a company. The USGA es- 
tablishes limits on expenses which tend 
to keep them at a minimum. 

All other expenses should be the re- 
sponsibility of the participating indi- 
viduals. Money can be raised by addi- 
tion of a small fee to each league golfer 

Continued 
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Bowling 











Company bowling league champs 
meet head-on in the only strictly 
amateur, “industry-only,’ na- 
tional bowling tournament. 

The 13th annual event is slated 
for Canton, Ohio, March 26-27, 
under the co-sponsorship of the 
Timken Roller Bearing Company, 
Canton. 

Entry forms, eligibility rules 
and other details will be mailed 
out shortly after the New Year. 


National 
Industrial 
Bowling 





Tournament 


Continued 
at the start of the season; or a fee can 
be charged in qualifying tournaments 
that can include enough extra to spon- 
sor a team. 

Even though the popular trend in in- 
dustrial recreation is away from the 
“varsity” type of competition toward 
the intramural program, this and 
similar tournaments can be used to en- 
hance intramural activities. 





The Midwest tournament is now di- | 
vided into three flights rather than a | 
tournament for just the best golfers as 
it had been in the past. Thus, there is | 
an opportunity to create an incentive | 
for the average and poorer golfers to | 
participate in a major industrial tour- 
nament. 

Teams can be selected by any of the 
following methods: (1.) Golfers with 
most strokes 


under average on one | 
specific regular night of league play, | 


(2.) Special play-off tournament using 


| 

| 

league averages, (3.) Winners of | 
regular company tournament also win | 
. | 
trip. 


It is felt that if this tournament is | 
conducted by NIRA, it can accomplish 
several things: 

1. Add to the list of services pro- 
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vided by NIRA. 

2. Increase the membership of our 
association. 

3. Offer an incentive to the average 
volfers in our porgram. 


1. Provide the opportunity for 
friendly competition among our 


member companies. 

The fact that this Mid-West tourna- 
ment has become so popular is proof of 
its merit. Our sponsorship would be 
mutually beneficial. 


Bowling 


STEVE WENDELKEN, Recreation Director, Whirl- 
pool Corp., St. Joseph, Mich. 

A recent survey made by NIRA of 
220 companies representing large and 
small firms in the United States and 
Canada, indicated that this is still one 
of the most popular sports enjoyed by 
industry. A total of 98,439 bowlers 
from these companies participated in 
the 1958-59 season. 

One of the questions in this survey 
was: How can industrial bowling be 
improved? A number of responses re- 
quested regional and/or national tour- 
naments of industrial teams only. 

For the past 12 years there have 
been bowling tournaments held under 








Shooting 











Postal rifle and pistol matches 


| co-sponsored with NIRA by the 


National Rifle Association pro- 
vide company gun clubs with 
another big date on their activi- 
ties calendar. 

Official targets provided by the 


| NRA may be fired any time from 


Jan. 1 until April 30. 
The contest is open to indi- 
viduals and four-man teams firing 
.22 caliber rimfire rifles and pis- 
tols. 
NIRA-NRA 
Postal 
Shooting 


Matches 
eee 
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Fishing 











The 3rd annual national indus- 
trial fishing championships will 
again be held in two divisions. 

The postal contest will get 
underway when the new season 
begins and run until the entry 
close-off on Sept. 15. National 
awards will be presented in each 
of nine specie classifications. 

The national finals will be held 
in the Fall at a well known fish- 
ing resort. 


NIRA 
Fish-A-Rama 
for 





Industry 
TEER. Me. SRR 


the heading of “The National Indus- 


| trial Bowling Tournament.” Actually. 


this is a misnomer, because teams only 
from Michigan, Illinois, Indiana and 
Ohio participate for the most part. 
With NIRA split into seven regions 
plus one in Canada, there should be no 
reason why a tournament could not be 
held in each region. The three or four 
winning teams of each region could 
then participate in a national tourna- 
This could held in 
centrally located area such as Chicago 


ment, be some 
or St. Louis. 

With air transportation being what 
it is, travelling time would not be a 
ereat factor. Prizes for this affair could 
be trophies paid for by the entry fees. 
Additional prizes could possibly be do- 
nated by member companies. 

I’m sure our company would be will- 
ing to donate a Whirlpool Combina- 
tion Washer and Dryer for such an 
event. With the help of NIRA, 1 am 
sure nationwide publicity could be ob- 
tained and also added attractions 
similar to the one we had this year. 

Don Neer made arrangements with 
the AMF Pinspotters, Inc. to have one 
of their staff members, Carmen Salvino. 

Continued 
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Continued 
bowl an exhibition match against a 
local bowler. 

Cost may prove a factor to some 
companies, but in the last tournament, 
| know of a few teams that were in- 
terested enough that they paid their 
own entry fee. 

One cost that possibly could be 
eliminated is the dinner given by the 
sponsor of the tournament. This dinner 
involves the most expense on the spon- 
sor’s part. 


Rifle and Pistol 


FRANK DANIEL, Secretary, National Rifle As- 
sociation of America, Washington, D. C. 


The NRA-NIRA National Rifle and 
Pistol Postal Tournament has just com- 
pleted its first year. Many of you who 
have stopped by the National Rifle As- 
sociation exhibit have seen the trophies 
that are being awarded to the first 
place teams for rifle and pistol and the 
national individual winners for both 
rifle and pistol. 

This National Postal Match for mem- 
bers of the National Industrial Recrea- 
tion Association is the fulfillment of a 
dream that we have shared with Don 
Neer for some little while, and it is the 


culmination of more than a year’s care- 
ful planning. 

Based on our experience, we feel 
the tournament is a success. We are, in 
fact, gratified and pleased at the par- 
ticipation in this first year’s program, 
and we think it indicates that future 
years will see the program grow ma- 
terially. 

There year, 142 
viduals entered in the individual rifle 
33 rifle teams en- 


were, this indi- 
match. There were 
tered. In the pistol matches, there were 
126 individuals entered and 22 teams. 

Already we have heard from a num- 
ber of companies who were unable to 
enter either teams or individuals this 
year, but who plan to do so next year. 
| think the geographical distribution 
of participants is also indicative of the 
general acceptance of the program. 

Briefly, a postal rifle and_ pistol 
match is accomplished rather simply. 
We did quite a bit of advance “sell- 
ing’ and much of our success this year 
is directly attributable to the splendid 
work done by Don Neer in getting the 
information to the companies who are 
members of NIRA. This was accom- 
plished both by direct mail and by sev- 
eral splendid spreads in R/M. 








NIRA Tournaments 











National industrial tournaments in bowling, fishing and shooting are 
conducted annually by NIRA to help recreation directors stimulate 
employee interest and participation in their individual company rec- 


reation programs. 


Postal events give company sportsman the chance to compete for 
national honors at a minimum expense and without time lost from 
the job. Sending your individual or team champions to one of the 
“head-on” contests is the perfect reward for their outstanding per- 


formances. 


Entry fees are nominal, covering the costs for prizes, promotion 


and administration. 


Build added interest by entering these contests this year. 


National Industrial 
Recreation Association 
203 N. Wabash Ave. 
Chicago 1, Illinois 








The rules and regulations for the 
match were distributed by the National 
Rifle Association, together with entry 
forms which were returned to NRA. 


The actual match targets 
pared by the National Rifle Association 
and mailed out with instructions to 
those teams and individuals making 
entry. By a predetermined date all 
fired targets were returned to the Na- 
tional Rifle Association for scoring and 
the publication of results. 

This type of tournament does not, of 


were pre- 


course, have the eye-catching appeal of 
competition on a “shoulder-to-shoulder™ 
basis, but it does have several advan- 
tages. 

It permits teams to compete against 
one another on a_ nation-wide scale 
without the expensive travel that would 
be involved and which would certainly 
be prohibitive if an effort were made to 
get all teams and all individuals to- 
gether in one location to actually shoot 
against one another. It is a relatively 
inexpensive way to conduct a national 
tournament, and yet it has all of the 
prestige and public relations value of 
national competition. 

There appears to be, in industrial 
recreation, a trend away from the “var- 
sity” type of team. More and more 
companies appear to be reluctant to 
spend their employee recreation budget 
on the travel and expenses of varsity 
teams. 

This, to a large extent, is avoided 
by the postal type of match and, in- 
cidentally, this same sort of thing is 
fully as applicable to sports such as 
archery and golf as it is to rifle and 
pistol shooting. | am not even sure that 
it does not have some application to na- 
tional fishing contests, although there 
are technical problems in that field 
that would require some thought. 

[ do have a hope which [ am 
anxious to discuss here at this panel 
that, given a year or two to get its feet 
on the ground, the NRA-NIRA Na- 
tional Rifle and Pistol Postal Match 
may receive acceptance to a point at 
which it would be possible to have 
some kind of a national tournament for 
the final shoot-off, so that perhaps one 
team and one individual from each 
NIRA Region, or something of that 
sort, could be brought together in one 
central location and have a final shoot- 
off on a shoulder-to-shoulder basis. 

Such a shoot would have tremendous 
public relations and publicity potential 
and would also be a tremendous incen- 





tive for increased participation in the 
| 
| tournament. 
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PANEL X 





Recreation for Office Employees 


CHAIRMAN: John J. Tutko, Recreation Director 
Headquarters USAF Office, Washington, D. C. 


Activity Areas 


DAVID CHAPIN, Activities and Services Man- 
ager, Equitable Life Assurance Society, New 
York, N. Y. 


The broad term “Recreation for Of- 
fice Employees” covers a wide field. At 
my company 99 and 9/10% of our 7.- 
000 employees are office workers, 

Our complete program, therefore, is 
designed for office workers. Basically | 
believe there are four general types of 
activities which appeal to these people. 
They are: (1) athletic, (2) social or 
club, (3) instruction and (4) hobby. 
[ will touch briefly on each of these 
areas. 

Athletic: A sports program designed 
for year-round activity—basketball, 
bowling, handball, rifle and pistol dur- 
ing the winter months; and softball, 
baseball, bowling during the summer 
months. Emphasis should be placed on 
getting as much _inter-departmental 
competition and spirit as possible. I be- 
lieve this is the primary concern, and 
secondary is building good teams from 
these leagues to play in inter-company 
leagues. These teams must represent 
the departmental leagues and not the 
company. 

The day is passing when companies 
build big teams to obtain public rela- 
tions and advertising value. Also re- 
member to bring the female employees 
into the athletic program—basketball, 
rifle, softball and particularly bowling 
are of interest to them. 

Social and Club: Within this area, 
the older employee, both male and fe- 
male, may be brought into the picture. 
Such clubs are bridge, camera, chess 
and choral are good year-round ac- 
tivities. Guiding these organizations 
and helping them develop good leaders 
is most important to encourage success- 
ful employee planning and program- 
ming. 

This, I believe, is one of the most im- 
portant phases of our job: developing 
good leadership in each of the various 
activities so these people will be the 


ones running the programs. It is im- 
portant to develop employee interest 
and once this interest is obtained, the 
employees themselves “carry the ball.” 
They realize the program is their’s and 
not something the company wants them 
to do for some benefit it might obtain. 

This employee interest develops the 
finest programs. They come up with 
new ideas, they develop these ideas. 
they stimulate greater interest, and they 
are much more appreciative of the com- 
pany’s support. 

Two group activities have 
been found to be stimulating to em- 
ployees, particularly office workers and 
more particularly supervisory or man- 
agement employees, are employees’ 
credit unions and investment clubs. 

Credit unions in which generally a 
great percentage of the employee staff 
are members, 


which 


give opportunity for 
actual management and busines experi- 
ence. The credit unions are independ- 
ent savings and loan associations, man- 
aged by officers elected by the 
shareholders. 

There are three basic groups of em- 
ployees who run and administer the 
credit union. These are the board of 
directors who are responsible for the 
general management of the affairs, 
funds and records; the credit com- 
mittee which is responsible for passing 
on applications of members for loans 
and the supervisory committee which is 
responsible for inspection of the securi- 
ties, cash and accounts of the credit 
union and also the supervision of the 
acts of the board of directors and of- 
ficers and credit committee. Credit 
unions must abide by either state or 
federal banking laws, depending upon 
which one they are chartered under. 

Investment clubs have become very 
popular throughout the country. Their 
primary objective is to develop business 
knowledge and understanding by the 
investment and re-investment of funds 
contributed by members. 

Generally, companies do not sponsor 
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investment clubs as an employee ac- 
tivity. They do, however, allow such 
clubs, comprised solely of employees of 
the organization, to meet within their 
premises. 

The reason for non-sponsorship is 
related to the financial risk factors in- 
volved and the possession of implied re- 
sponsibility on the part of the company 
if they were to sponsor such an or- 
ganization. The company recognizes 
their potential value as an educational 
medium and does nothing to discour- 
age their organization. 

Instruction type activities: In this ac- 
tivities area we have found good 
response. Although we have been ex- 
perimenting only a short time in this 
area, we feel that it has great potential. 
We have had success with dancing, in- 
terior decorating and bridge classes. 
and our immediate plans call for ex- 
ploration into sewing and cooking. The 
field is unlimited—and it is self-sustain- 
ing—no cost to the company other than 
space. 

Hobby area: This again is an area 
where the older employee may be 
brought into the picture. It is, in many 
companies, a part of the pre-retirement 
program. Its field is extremely wide 
gardening, woodworking, metalcraft, 
coin and stamp collecting, painting and 
a host of others that 
name. 








we could all 


Office and Production 
Employees 
RALPH JOHNSON, Recreation Director, Firestone 
Textiles, Inc., Gastonia, N. C. 

We will all agree that the office em- 
ployee needs recreation as well as the 
production worker. In some places the 
office worker is set aside from the pro- 
duction worker in the recreation pro- 
gram. We, at Firestone Textiles, in- 
clude our office employees in our 
program with the production worker. 

When departmental leagues in bowl- 
ing, billards, shuffleboard, golf, bozce. 

Continued 
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soltball, horseshoes, ping pong, etc. are 
being organized, the office is invited to 
enter teams. They send a representa- 


tive to the meetings and enter teams in 
all of the activities sponsored by our 
company. Competition is very keen be- 
tween the office and other departments 
of our plant in all activities, thus mak- 
ing a healthy situation. In all activities 
they meet on common grounds equally. 

Sports are not the only activities our 
oflice employees participate in. They 
belong to fishing clubs, garden clubs, 
physical fitness classes, wildlife clubs, 
ele. 

Some of our office employees do not 
vo home for their lunch hour, The ma- 
jority of them go to the recreation 
center and play checkers, — billards, 
cards, putter golf, etc. with the produc- 
tion workers from other shifts. 

From time to time the office em- 
ployees get together for a dance or an 
outing which the recreation department 
helps plan but does not finance. At 
Christmas, they hold their own Christ- 
mas party as well as the other depart- 
ments in the plant. This is the only 
time they are separated from the produc- 
tion worker as far as recreation is con- 
cerned. 


Self Development 


DIKE R. PISEGNA, Employee Activities Special- 
ist, Veterans Administration, Washington, D. C. 

A recent employee association 
activity questionnaire in Veterans Ad- 
ministration Central Office indicated a 
strong desire on the part of our em- 
ployees for self development in train- 
ing. One specific area was the forma- 
masters club (male) 
and a gavel club aimed primarily for 
the benefit of the ladies. 

Because top staff knew the value of 
loastmaster training, we acted and ob- 
tained permission from Toastmasters 
International, Santa Ana, Calif. to or- 
ganize such clubs in Central Office. 

What is toastmasters? It is a non- 


tion of a toast 


profit organization of approximately 
80,000 active members in about 3,000 
clubs throughout the world. Purpose: 
“Leadership through better speech.” 
This organization’s unique method of 
training develops better communica- 
lion, administrative — or- 
ganizing ability and teaches the mem- 
bers to listen and evaluate. 


increases 


Permission to organize was received 
and the employee association sponsored 
such clubs. 

In order for the clubs to become 





fully organized, our top personnel of- 
ficial appointed a steering committee 
(consisting of seven employees) to do 
the ground work in all aspects of plan- 
ning. 

The steering committee plans in- 
cluded such important steps as: 

1. Coordination of all 

planning with top staff 

2. Publicity (bulletin boards, house 

organ “Vanguard,” flyers from em- 


aspects of 


ployee association, exhibits) 

3. Organization meeting 

1. Demonstration meeting 

5. Election of officers 

The results of the employee associa- 


tion’s idea to fill the need of those em- | 


ployees having a mutual interest has 
been most gratifying with two Toast- 
Clubs and one Gavel Club 
fully organized with approximately 140 
active members. 

Our top management officials were 
informed that “the plan is to hold bi- 
weekly meetings of about two hours 
duration including the normal lunch 
period.” 


masters 


This will mean on the average about 
one hour per week on-the-job training. 

What can you do? Three things: 

1. Announce our plans to your staff 

2. Encourage participation 

3. For those who join, adjust their 

workload (where possible so they 

can attend meetings 

The training gained can only mean 
better service to the Veterans, better 
employees, better citizens. 


Organizing the Program 


JOHN J. TUTKO, Recreation Director, Office of 
Secretary of the Air Staff, USAF, Washington, 
SG 


Before passing on to the major topics 
I want to present, there is one brief 
thought that I would like to emphasize 
concerning the spirit of keen interest 
and enthusiasm that is so obvious at 
this conference. 

In my view, that attitude is an ab- 
solute must for any degree of success 
with a recreation program. I have 
heard a number of people in the Wash- 
ington area express the belief that we 
already have ample recreational ac- 
tivities which our federal employees 
are free to participate in on their own. 
As a result, they see no great need to 
plan, promote and conduct an indi- 
vidual agency program. 

In my opinion, this negative outlook 
is entirely unjustified. | am basing that 
opinion on several years of experience 

Continued 
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Continued 
in working with the Department of the 
Air Force recreation program. 

That experience has played a big 
part in guiding my selection of points 
to present here this morning. In my 
remarks | want to deal with two major 
topics—(1) The size, scope and or- 
ganizational aspect of our program; 
and, (2) The planning, promotional 
and supervisory techniques that have 
proved to be effective tools in develop- 
ing this program. 

Size, Scope And Organization 

In a move to increase the efficiency 
of Department of the Air Force em- 
ployees, the Headquarters USAF 
Special Fund Council decided in 1955 
to establish a program affording these 
employees relief from their routine, 
official duties. This decision provided 
the authority we needed to put our pro- 
gram in motion. 

It enabled the recreation director in 
the Headquarters USAF Special Fund, 
Office, Secretary of the Air Staff, to 
plan and put into effect a complete pro- 
gram of recreation. The primary object 
of that program is to stimulate the 
mental, physical, and social well-being 
of Headquarters personnel. 

From its beginning as a modest, trial 
effort, this program has developed into 
a vigorous, elaborate recreational ac- 
tivity satisfying the needs of approxi- 
mately 10,000 people. 

Approximately 90% of the total 
number participating in our activity 
are employed at the Pentagon, with 
10% performing their duties in the 
temporary buildings and field extension 
installations in the D. C. area. 

Our Hq. USAF Special Fund Coun- 
cil operates under a constitution and 
by-laws as prescribed by Air Force 
regulations. Its membership includes 
representative military and civilian per- 
sonnel appointed by the Secretary of 
the Air Staff, from the various or- 
ganizational areas within the Air Staff. 

Among the functions assigned to this 
Council are the administration of the 
fund, the conduct of sounding board 
activities to identify strong points and 
weaknesses of the program and the ex- 
ercise of approval authority for proj- 
ects recommended for support under 
the formal recreation program. 
Source Of Funds 

Our Hq. USAF Special Fund was es- 
tablished to provide a means for proper 
expenditure and redistribution of the 
funds received from the Department of 
Defense Concessions Committee. 

These funds represent a percentage 
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of the profits from the concessions lo- 
cated on the Pentagon Concourse—not., 
let me hasten to say, from taxpayer 
dollars. Proportionate shares of these 
dividends are allocated periodically to 
the Army, Navy and Air Force on the 
basis of personnel strength figures. 
Due to fluctuations in the volume of 
business, this revenue, though con- 
tinuous, will vary somewhat in total 
amounts. However, it is sufficient to 





support the program we have. 

Up to this point | have mentioned 
three essential ingredients for any suc- 
cessful recreational activity: (1) official 
support for our program, (2) a clearly 
defined status and function within our 
organization and (3) a source of funds. 
Organization Of Program 

I want to turn now to certain specific 
actions that proved effective. 

The first step was to canvass the en- 
tire Headquarters by means of an in- 
terest survey card. This proved highly 
successful in that (1) it showed the 
areas of interest and (2) the strength 
of interest in those specific areas. 

The program was now ready to be 
implemented. 

An announcement of that fact to the 
Headquarters brought a wholehearted 
response. In short order two or three 
athletic teams were organized; related 
recreational activities were added, and 
clubs were organized and supported. 
Interest soon reached a point neces- 
sitating action to keep the program 
within the guidelines of Air Force 
regulations. 

Today, there are over 15 formally 
organized areas of fund-supported ac- 
tivity, with five additional areas 
planned for the current calendar year. 


These activities range from athletic 
teams to an aero club and _theater- 


ticket-subsidy. 

Now the further responsibilities of 
our office are to: 

1. Develop specific recreation pro- 

grams and projects in appropriate 

fields of interest. 

2. Provide advice and technical as- 

sistance to volunteer employee 

groups in planning and carrying out 

these projects. 

3. Carefully plan, recommend and 

implement budgets from non-ap- 

propriated funds that are required 

to support these programs. 
Planning Promotional, 
Supervisory Techniques 

For those agencies and/or companies 
considering a similar program for their 
employees, | offer the following four- 
point approach, These suggestions and 





recommendations strike me as_ being 


effective guidelines for sponsoring and 
developing recreation programs in al- 
most any situation. 

1. Well Planned Program 

Determine, on the basis of a survey, 
what your program should be; then set 
a price for it, for scope and magnitude, 
that is within the means of your agency. 
Here it is essential to know your budget 
limitations. 

2. Effective Publicity 

Announce your program, soliciting 
ideas from every facet and office con- 
cerned, but offer an immediate induce- 
ment, Otherwise it may be considered 
another “eyewash effort.” 

3. Constant Communication 

Keep the leaders of your activities 
thoroughly informed of the existing 
policies, guidelines, and procedures for 
support. Maintain constant liaison with 
all interested individuals and agencies 
to insure success. This will help you 
avoid or overcome many problems. 

4. Efficient Administration 

Develop methods for continuous im- 
provement of your program through 
sound and efficient administration, Act 
as temporary chairman of each ac- 
tivity, if necessary, until reliable per- 
sonnel are either elected or appointed to 
head up the group. Periodically evalu- 
ate the program to see if you are ac- 
complishing one of your basic mis- 
sions—that is, maximum participation 
by your personnel. 

With the ever-growing magnitude of 
this type program in industry and gov- 
ernment, dependence on volunteer per- 
sonnel as well as full time personnel 
has become a major factor. Much em- 
phasis ought to be placed on the effec- 
tive utilization, training and manage- 
ment of these personnel. This should 
be accomplished by the recreation di- 
rector, or his counterpart, in the pro- 
gram. 

These four points, plus backing from 
top management, are key essentials for 
a successful recreation program, 

In the present age of automation. 
there exists the danger that all of us 
may succumb to a “push button exist- 
ence.” Diversified and active recrea- 
tion programs provide our most effec- 


tive means for overcoming _ that 
problem. 
Through sound recreational _ pro- 


grams, both federal and private indus- 
try employees can be conditioned for 
their best :performance on the job. 
Through this means, it is also possible 
to improve greatly their state of social 
and mental well-being. 
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PANEL Xl 


Program Cooperation from Supervision 


CHAIRMAN: Charles Mears, Manager, Recreation Department 
The B. F. Goodrich Company, Akron, Ohio 


Introduction 


When a supervisor is placed in 
charge of other employees he assumes 
two basic responsibilities—Technical: 
having to do with the direction of work 
and the proper methods of planning 
and scheduling. Personnel: having to 
do with the human relations involved 
in directing the work of others. 

Since most supervisors already know, 
or soon learn the technical know-how, 
emphasis today is on the human rela- 
tions part of his job. 

Recreation in industry may properly 
be classified as an important and sound 
morale-building practice, and morale 
building is a human relations problem. 

There is no question but that recrea- 
tion directors or employees activities 
groups lean heavily on the supervisor 
for help in the promotion and adminis- 
tration of a company recreation pro- 
gram. He grants time off, he selects 
representatives, he give approval to 
the eager ticket seller, etc. How best 
then to get his co-operation ? 

Many well-know men of influence in 
the recreation field say that it still boils 
down to personalities—that supervisors 
come in different breeds. These men 
think it is a selling job on practically 
each of them, and sometimes it’s pretty 
hard to de. 

No one will deny that this prevails, 
as it does in every human relations 
problem we ever had. After all, the in- 
dividual is at once the problem and 
the patient, to be remolded in an in- 
tangible way, into someone who re- 
ceives the approbation of others. Why 
should we expect the supervisor to be 
any different? 

On the other hand, those who think 
in this vein have paid little attention 
to what might be termed the collective 
attitude of supervisors, a frame of mind 
brought about by the influence and 
complexion of thinks existing within 
the company. 





For instance, recreational activities 
may be used as one means to break 


down barriers between higher manage- 
ment and supervision, and, of course. 
between supervisors on the same level. 
Outings, dinners, dances, and the like 
offer convenient opportunities to create 
sincere and easy relationships which re- 
place the deferential attitude that many 
supervisors take toward executives. 
Why not then expect a reflection of 
similar mood toward the working crews 
of the supervisors? 

In addition, a foremen’s club is an 
excellent means for creating friendly 
relations among supervisors, and many 
companies have found it desirable to 
foster and support such clubs. Social 
and recreational events are natural to 
a club where the urge “to belong” is 
strong. The foremen members thus rub 
shoulders with all the problems and 
administrative obstacles inherent in 
these events. Isn’t it logical to expect 
he would be more tolerable toward the 
company’s recreation activities? 

Then too, the recreation director can 
often be clothed with authority for 
other employee appeals, such as blood- 
mobile collections, fund drives, savings 
bond drives, T.B. X-rays, etc. With of- 
ficial support and blessing for these ac- 
tivities, he develops a much closer and 
more authoritative liasion with super- 
vision. In fact a “halo effect” may be 
said to exhist toward the recreation di- 
rectors main area of operations, recrea- 
tion. 

Summarily, the opportunities, in- 
cidents and situations which present 
themselves should all be grasped and 
turned to advantage. For these are the 
tools to be used by the recreation di- 
rector in any or all situations where he 
can nurture and nourish the collective 
attitude of co-operation from  super- 
vision 


Sell Your Program 


ERNEST M. NELSON, General Industrial Rela- 
tions, Champion Paper & Fibre Co., Hamilton, 
Ohio 

Program cooperation from super- 


vision as it affects the recreation man 
could be broken down into two catego- 
ries: acceptance and sell. 

Acceptance is obvious because either 
you have a program or you do not, 
but the method accepted differs and 
many times causes misunderstanding. 

One vital instrument of cooperation is 
the development of a written company 
policy. This policy should be designed 
by you and should spell out in general 
terms what the company will do for a 
recreation program. The adoption of 
such a program brings cooperation 
from supervision because they then 
have the authority to act. 

Supervision as a whole will accept 
recreation. One example of manage- 
ment’s acceptance comes from my own 
company which conducts a manage- 
ment development program in North 
Carolina each year. 

There are 600 management people, 
ranging from the line foreman to the 
president of the company, brought in 
from Ohio, North Carolina and Texas 
in groups of 100 for a rough three-day 
conference. The schedule was so de- 
signed that they have four hours a day 
for recreation between the hours of 
8:30 a.m. and 8:00 p.m. 

Available on a “take it or leave it 
basis was shuffleboard, batting ranze 
with an automatic pitching machine, 
a golf driving range, putting green, 
swimming, boating, fishing, tennis and 
croquet. In addition to these activities, 
cards, checkers and chess were played 
after hours. 

A survey showed that 2% of those at- 
tending said there was too much recrea- 
tion, 20% said there was too little and 
78% said it was just right. This was 
supervision’s opinion of a recreation 
program. 

Too often we are prone to assume 
that all phases of our program are un- 
derstood by supervision. We do not do 
too good a selling job. I can recall a 
true story which illustrates the point 
which | am trying to make. 

Continued 
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A personnel director, after reading 
a report from his recreation supervisor, 
turned and asked him, “Why do we 
have a picnic?” The recreation super- 
visor did not have an immediate an- 
swer. He did, however, have presence 
of mind enough to ask for 24 hours to 
submit a final report. 

His report the next day was in the 
form of a tape recording playing on 
the personnel director’s desk and refer- 
ring to four people whom the recrea- 
tion director had seen talking with the 
personnel director on picnic day. 

To the five year old son of an em- 
ployee he asked on the tape, “What did 
the picnic mean to you?” The little 
boy answered, “Me and my daddy rode 
the ferris wheel, me and my daddy 
rode the merry-go-round, me and my 
daddy rode on the ponies, and me and 
my daddy had ice cream. Me and my 
daddy had a good time.” 

To the wife, he asked the same ques- 
tion. She said, “It was a chance for me 
to get away for awhile. On this day, 
my husband takes care of the little boy 
and I have a chance to relax.” 

From the man, the answer to the 
same question was, “I have an oppor- 
tunity to meet a great many of my bud- 
dies’ families that I ordinarily would 
not meet. We talk about them at work. 
but many we never see except on picnic 
day.” 

The next part of the tape came from 
a rest home where the recreation super- 
visor had visited an old retired em- 
ployee. From the tape came the voice 
of an old man in answer to the same 
question, “This is the biggest day of 
the year for me. I meet so many people 
whom I have known for so many years 
that I could not meet otherwise, Picnic 
day is higger than Christmas to me. Do 
you know, this year I stayed one half- 
hour longer than the doctor said I 
could, and next year I am going to 
steal one ha!f-hour more.” 

At this point on the tape, the voice 
of the recreation supervisor came 
through loud and clear: “Listen to 
what they are saying. Listen to that 
little boy. “Me and my daddy, me and 
my daddy, me and my daddy.’ Listen 
to that woman, ‘A chance to get away 
for awhile. Listen to that man, ‘To 
meet my buddies’ families.’ But most of 
all, Mr. Personnel Director, listen to 
that old man and listen hard! ‘Next 
year | am going to steal one half-hour 
more.” He concluded his report by 
saying, “This is my report as to why we 
have a pienic.” 


In this game of recreation, much of 
it is hard to sell. You must be sure 
that what you say is understood before 
you can expect cooperation from super- 
vision. 


Two-Way Cooperation 


JACK C. MARTIN, Recreation Supervisor, Day- 
ton Power & Light Company, Dayton, Ohio 

1. Cooperation from Supervision is 
a two-way street—cooperate with them! 

2. Get the non-cooperaling super- 
visor into some phase of your program. 
Let him see the other side of the 
picture. 

3. Schedule activities and meetings 
at times that avoid conflict with job 
duties. 

1. Remember that the employee's 
job, and the supervisor’s responsibilities 
for those under his jurisdiction, are 
more important than your program, 


Include Supervisors 
In Planning 
DEAN MONEYMAKER, Recreation Director, In- 
ternational Shoe Company, St. Louis, Mo. 

In studies made of many companies. 
both large and small, the development 
and continued interest in a recreation 
program must be the result of complete 
understanding co-operation between 
the employees and management. It 
must also be democratic. 

Most plans depend on voluntary lead- 
ership, if not entirely, partially so, 
under the direction of paid manage- 
ment leadership. The leaders from the 
employee level usually are selected to 
represent specified groups within a 
plant, or, by nomination and election, 
to represent the entire plant. 

Once representatives are selected, of- 
ficers are usually elected from this group 
to represent the unit. These officers, 
with the recreation director or other 
top management representative and 
council, are responsible for the direc- 
tion of the recreation program in its 
entirety. 

Fortunately, when my company first 
sponsored a recreation program, those 
of us responsible for its development 
included supervisory personnel. It 
called for representatives elected from 
each department in the plant, whether 
that plant employs 200 or 1,000. Also. 
plant management appoints from one to 
three supervisors to serve on the recrea- 
tion council with those elected by the 
employees. 

The then own 
officers to serve for one year. Every 
member of the council, whether elected 


council elects its 
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or appointed, is eligible to hold office in 
the unit. Many elect employees as 
officers one time and supervisors at an- 
other, or, as occurs in most instances, it 
is a combination; some officers are 
elected from supervision and some from 
the employees. We find this is de- 
mocracy in action. 

The greatest asset, we believe, is that 
supervision is educated and_ trained 
long with the employees in the planning 
of recreation activities, and there is no 
problem of supervisor co-operation, Of 
course, there are those that do a better 
job than others, but that is true in any 
field of endeavor, regardless of where 
you find the individual. 

Our experience is that after a short 
period of time, all supervisors have 
been appointed and serve on the recrea- 
tion council, and, in most instances, 
they become boosters for the entire 
program. 


Understanding Is Essential 


J. J. MINELLA, Executive Secretary, Kodak Park 
Athletic Assn., Rochester, N. Y. 


The Kodak Park Athletic Associa- 
tion has as members approximately 20.- 
000 employees with more than 50 
various sponsored activities in effect. 
These events certainly could not func- 
tion without the company’s approval 
and cooperation from “top” manage- 
ment to department supervision. 

The cooperation of departmental 
supervision plays a most important part 
in the success of any industrial recrea- 
tion program. Because the “Park” 
covers an area of approximately 1.000 
acres, two of our main concerns are 
the availability of the KPAA offices 
(main office and one subsidiary) to the 
employees and also keeping them in- 
formed of KPAA events. 

To facilitate the promotion of ae- 
tivities, KPAA representatives are ap- 
pointed by their direct supervision. 
These department workers are mailed 
information concerning KPAA events 
and are responsible for posting it on 
bulletin boards available to employees 
in their division. They also are of in- 
valuable aid in selling tickets for 
KPAA doings in their division. 

In the case of golf tournaments, a 
golf committee, consisting of men from 
various departments, helps tremen- 
dously by accepting entry blanks from 
employees in their area. The members 
of this committee telephone the KPAA 
staff man handling the tournament and 
obtain a starting time. Before the clos- 
ing date for entries he also brings all 
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blanks to the KPAA office. This service 
by the committeeman undoubtedly re- 
sulis in time away from his job, but 
also saves untold hours for other em- 
ployees. 

There are, certainly, times when the 
business of an employee will require 
that he come to the KPAA office, either 
for the purpose of making a purchase, 
entering a tournament, signing up for 
an activity, having a picture taken by 
“Kodakery” for publicity purposes, ete. 
In such cases permission is always 
oranted. 
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Cooperation from department super- 
vision is also required. on occasion, for 
our representative teams in bowling, 
basketball and softball. These teams 
sometimes participate in tournaments 
and exhibition games which require 
travel and also time away from their 
job. This may also occur for a noon 
hour activity, such as softball, when an 
employee may be late returning from 
his lunch period. 

The KPAA is also grateful to the 
various department heads for their con- 
sideration in notifying us of company 
jobs which are apt to interfere with 
recreation facilities such as_ballfield, 






tennis courts, ete. If such as occasion 
occurs and a company project coincides 
with a recreation event, every effort 
is made to circumvent the problem to 
the advantage of the KPAA. In the 
same vein, KPAA job orders sent to 
supervision are handled promptly so 
that activities may take place as 
scheduled. 

All in all, the most important factors 
in industrial recreation are the coopera- 
tion and understanding of people in 
supervisory capacities within the com- 
pany. Without this it would be next to 
impossible to plan and carry out a suc- 
cessful and well-rounded program. 


CAB and Group Travel 


CHAIRMAN. Ben Kozman, Activities Manager 
Thompson Ramo Wooldridge Inc., Cleveland, Ohio 


Introduction 


Four years ago when the NIRA 
Board of Directors discussed the pos- 
sibility of employee tours as part of an 
industrial recreation program and ac- 
cordingly a service which the Associa- 
tion should provide, it was dismissed 
with the comment “too risky.” 
“What if a disaster—it would cost the 
director his job, and the repercussions 
would even endanger NIRA.” Yes, | 
remember this particular meeting. | 
was a board member at that time. 

At the time, only a handful of com- 
panies including Ford, Esso, Sperry 
Rand and a few others were operating 
tours for their employees overseas. To- 
day, in this audience we have the 
largest single gathering ever assembled 
lo discuss this very subject. We have 
20 companies dealing with travel ex- 
hibiting at this conference. NIRA has 
established by board action a NIRA 
Travel Council made up of associate 
and affiliate members and currently 
nine carriers, 12 tour operators, four 
travel agents, eight hotels and resorts 
and a convention and visitors bureau 
who are assisting your travel com- 
mittee in keeping up with NIRA mem- 
ber demands for travel information and 
service. 

During the past year, approximately 
40% of the NIRA members sponsored 


domestic and foreign tours, and there 
is every indication 1959 will see a 10 
to 20% increase. 

Hundreds of companies now have 
their own travel clubs and use them 
to spearhead employee group trips. In 
addition a large number of NIRA 
members maintain up-to-date travel 
racks containing folders describing a 
great variety of domestic and foreign 
tours that appeal to groups as well as 
the individual. 

Certainly NIRA, through its services, 
the travel committee and council, can 
and should take a good deal of credit 
for this remarkable growth record. 
Through regular coverage in the NIRA 
Newsletter and more recently, our own 
magazine RECREATION MANAGE- 
MENT, employee tours and travel have 
been kept in front of the membership. 

At our last four conferences, through 
travel exhibits and panel programs, 
travel as a bona fide recreation ac- 
livily has been greatly stressed, and, 
more recently, the NIRA Travel Coun- 
cil, through its bulletins and releases. 
such as the popular “Let’s Talk Travel” 
reprint, has brought travel straight to 
the recreation and activities director’s 
desk. 

Your Board on last Saturday, and 
the Travel Council on Monday evening 
took definite steps to further strengthen 
travel services to the membership. 


Successful travel programs embrace 
very type of travel—the one day trip 
to a special event or interesting place. 
the week-end trip to a resort or a large 
city, the week trip to a summer or 
winter then, of 
course, the two week and three week 
Europe, Hawaii, South 
America, etc. Members of the Travel 
Council are thoroughly qualified and 


vacation spot and 


trips to 


prepared to help all recreation directors 
regardless of the type of trip desired. 
Regardless of how, where and when 
your people travel, if your trip is well 
planned, you'll find that travel will be 
one of the most important activities in 
your entire recreation program. Yes, 
you'll find that people who work well 
together also enjoy travelling together. 


CAB Regulations 


J. W. ROSENTHAL, Chief, Carrier Relations Di- 
vision, Civil Aeronautics Board, Washington, 


DB. C. 

The Civil Aeronautics Board in 1955 
authorized a new class of carriers—the 
supplemertals and cargo carriers——to 
provide transatlantic charter service. 
This action has resulted in the progres- 
sive growth of charter service in re- 
cent years. 

In authorizing this new service, the 
Board also established the criteria 
under which a group would be con- 

Continued 
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sidered charter-eligible. These criteria 
took into account carrier-established 
standards set forth in IATA Resolution 
045, designed to prevent undue erosion 
of the basic commercial services. 

The Board’s program has called for 
the development of specific, under- 
requirements, ap- 
uniform basis to all 
classes of carriers authorized to pro- 
vide this service. 

Ultimately, it is contemplated that 
a single regulation will establish char- 
ter standards for all carriers. Further, 
the Board is seeking authority to 
impose civil penalties for violations of 
Board regulations. Should Congress 
enact needed legislation for this pur- 
pose, CAB is hopeful that it will be 
able to induce interested foreign gov- 
ernments to grant landing right to 


standable charter 
plicable on a 


U. S. flag carriers without prior gov- 
ernment screening of the bona fide 
members of the charter group. 

The development of a typical em- 
ployee charter, illustrates the applica- 
tion of the various charter rules, These 
points must be emphasized, (a) the 
need to describe carefully the scope of 
charter solicitation in the charter flyers 
and announcements, (b) to adhere to 
the rules even when importuned to do 
otherwise by would-be charter par- 
ticipants, and (c) the obligation to file 
required, after-flight reports. 

The Board’s staff is available to dis- 
cuss charter problems before a group 
gets into difficulties. We are surprised 
that greater use has not made of this 
service. 


Family Travel 


WALTER DOWSWELL, Recreation Director, Mo- 
torola, Inc., Chicago, Ill. 

1960 will see a big emphasis and 
trend in the direction of “See Ameri- 
can First” in the promotion of family 
vacation travel. All leading magazine 
and other national publications are 
carrying headline feature stories on the 
subject of domestic and foreign travel 
and the trends involving family travel 
particularly. 

U. S. NEWS AND WORLD RE- 
PORT in the May 18 issue emphasized 
strongly that record travel spending 
for domestic and foreign vacations is 
expected in 1959, and it goes on to 
state specifically how family spending 
has shifted in the past 10 years, 

The survey reveals that out of every 
$1.000 spent by consumer $6.10 is 
being spent on foreign travel and air 


50 


line fares. In a survey conducted by 
FORTUNE Magazine which was car- 
ried in their past February issue, it was 
stated that total travel spending for 
1959 (U. S. spending only) was $25 
billion, $18 billion of which was spent 
on domestic travel. 

In the past few years, a considerably 
large amount of money has been spent 
in promoting tourists’ sightseeing at- 
tractions and famous historic spots 
throughout the country. These have 
been made very accessible to families 
vacationing in their own family cars 
through billions of dollars that have 
been spent by the government on high- 
way improvements and expansion pro- 
grams. 

For the first time in our history 
Motorola recreation office has promoted 
a family vacation in the family car. 
This program was called “Florida 
Family Holiday.” The idea was simply 
to spend a full week in Florida at one 
of the six swank motels including a full 
package of six outstanding sightseeing 
attractions. 

Next year, we are already planning 
to expand our family car driving vaca- 
tion program to include short week-end 
trips in and around the Mid-west area 
out of Chicago and two or three week 
vacations (plant closes for three weeks) 
to include three week vacation holiday 
to the West Coast, including San 
Francisco, Los Angeles and stopovers 
in Yellowstone Park, Pikes Peak, Las 
Vegas, etc.; two week trip to the East- 
ern Seaboard including Niagara Falls. 
New York, Philadelphia and Atlantic 
City and return. 

These packages for the convenience 
of the employee would include the fol- 
lowing: 

1. Route map with personal itinerary 

indicated. 

2. Places to stay enroute 

reservation cards enclosed. 

3. List of places to see. 

1. Rebate card for gas purchased 

under the Travel Club Plan. 

5. Financing the entire trip through 

the company credit union. 

6. Invitation to participate in the 

Fall Travel Club Rally, with an op- 

portunity to present a synopsis of 

vacation experiences to the Travel 

Club Programming Committee. 

The key in getting greater mileage 
for the employee out of his travel 
dollar is for a group of recreational 
directors in a given area to support 
one travel source that would be reliable 
and dependable and who could repre- 
sent on their behalf tremendous travel 


with 
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buying power, thereby ensuring plus 
henefits for employees under a Travel 
Club Plan. 

Travel, both domestic and foreign, 
is a recognized, accepted form of 
recreation in industry and is being 
used very effectively by industrial man- 
agement in controlling production and 
stimulating interest among fellow em. 
ployees and ensuring a high standard 
of morale and industrial relations. 

Industrial management realizes the 
many advantages that can result 
through cooperation with travel princi- 
pals in bringing greater travel oppor- 
tunities within the reach of the average 
employee’s income. 


What to Expect 


H. B. AITKEN, Employee and Community Rela- 
tions, General Electric Co., Cleveland, Ohio 
Briefly, | would like to outline our 


travel programs for this year. First, our 
Nela Park Travel Club has two planned 
trips during our annual shut-down 
period: a three-week trip to the West 
Coast and Hawaii, and a two-week trip 
to Mexico. We feel we have to offer 
both the two- and three-week trips be- 
cause not all our people are eligible 
for three weeks’ vacation. 

The response to our trips this year 
has been very good. The Hawaii trip 
was sold out three and a half months in 
advance of the departure date, and we 
had to increase our planned original 
number on the Mexico trip. It is cer- 
tainly nice to have a chartered trip 
sold out in advance so you don’t have 
to “sweat out” the last few weeks to see 
whether you are going to fly or not. 

Another thing that surprised us this 
year were the few cancellations that we 
received after the people had signed 
up. On the Hawaii trip, we had only 
two people cancel out of the 85 that 
had signed up. In the past years, it has 
averaged between 10% and 20%. This 
did not make us unhappy, but it cer- 
tainly made me a liar to the people 
on the waiting list! They kept asking 
me what their chances were, and | 
practically had them on the plane. This 
past week, | have been making tele- 
phone calls apologizing for my rash 
predictions, 

Some figures on_ this 
years trips are the ratio of single 
women and single men making the 
tours. On the Hawaii trip there are 18 
eligible (or looking!) women and 3 
eligible men. The Mexico trip has 23 
single women and one single man, 


interesting 


This really puts us in a quandary 
Continued 
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St. Peter’s Cathedral in Rome 





Medieval castle in Germany 


Let’s go to Europe in 1960... 
it’s cheaper than you think! 


Everyone benefits when you initiate an expertly planned 
European holiday for your company’s employees 


With Europe on the horizon as the Employee Holiday 
in 1960, your staff will perk up, have renewed interest. 
Efficiency and happy enthusiasm result immediately 
when each employee knows that he is going to ex- 
perience the romance and adventure of Europe on his 
next vacation! 

Money is no real problem. Everyone in your company 
can now afford two weeks in Europe. The amazing low 
costs of transportation and hotels afforded by group rates 
plus the easy “travel now — pay later” financing that 
can be arranged by any employee makes a European 
tour available to all. 

But, what is definitely required and what must be care- 
fully planned and operated is a GOOD tour .. . a tour 
which produces satisfied participants, those who will say, 
“It was more than I expected. Really a great trip.” 

Maupintour has the experience and the facilities to pro- 
vide you and your employees the best tour operation, 
second to none . . . and at costs so low they'll surprise 
you. Maupintour can provide you the newest piston- 
engine trans-Atlantic aircraft at very low rates. These 
planes are operated by a scheduled international air car- 
rier whose flight crews and ground staff have had years 
of experience in scheduled operations. 

Maupintour wants repeat customers. To earn repeat 
business, Maupintour must provide good service, good 
accommodations, and an exciting itinerary. In other 
words each person participating must have a happy and 
comfortable trip. This is your insurance that a European 
tour by Maupintour will be the best one for your 
employees. 

To help you organize your own tour, Maupintour 
offers a complete step-by-step promotional package to 
make it easy to assure sell-out success. Posters, colorful 
post cards mailed from Europe, personal letters, souve- 
nirs, travel hint booklets, color-sound films, illustrated 
folders are all arranged by Maupintour to build and 
maintain the interest of your employees for their 1960 
European holiday. 

Service, experience, honesty and imagination are the 


only things a tour company have to sell. These are funda- 
mentals at Maupintour and since 1951 have built 
Maupintour into one of the largest independent, privately 
owned tour companies in the nation. Branch offices in 
New York, Washington, and Brussels provide the extra 
facilities that insure excellent operation. You will not be 
disappointed when you choose Maupintour. 

Maupintour has developed the proven promotional 
package and employee European tour plan. Maupintour 
can provide you with superior trans-atlantic aircraft op- 
erated by one of the world’s oldest and most experienced 
scheduled international airlines. This is all available to 
you and your employees at very low costs. But, you must 
write now for details. Only a limited number of groups 
can be managed by Maupintour in 1960. A travel 


counselor will call upon 2 
u if you request. Maupintour 


you if you request. 
Associates 


Clip, attach to your letterhead, and mail today for informa- 
tion on how to organize a tour to Europe in 1960. 


Maupintour Associates 
1236 Massachusetts Street, Lawrence, Kansas 


Please send me, without obligation, the Maupintour informa- 
tion on how an Employee Holiday to Europe can be organized 
from my company for 1960. 


name/title 

firm name 

address 

city/zone/state 
Number of employees? Is there a Travel Club? 
Is there an Employee Recreational Club? 

Is there a company close-down for vacation?. 


If so, what month?........... 
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Continued 

on what to do with these eligible males. 
Some suggestions have been to supply 
then with vitamin pills, give them an 
extra week’s vacation when they return, 
or to alert the Navy in Honolulu! 

We feel that our planned vacation 
trips have a vital role in our recreation 
program. We plan to continue them. 
Our people have already started to plan 
for their 1960 trips. 


How to Plan Group Travel 


GUS ALBERT, Recreation Director, Sperry Gyro- 
scope Co., Great Neck, N. Y. 

Although it is not a new idea, group 
travel has been featured by recreation 
directors these past few years as one 
of the outstanding programs 
industrial recreation activities. 

Let’s go back for a minute to see how 
old group travel really is. Our fore- 
fathers, traveling in the covered wagon, 
were participating in group travel. This 
was not, of course, a recreation pro- 


among 


gram, but many, in those same times. 
would gather as church groups, politi- 
cal groups or community groups and 
travel by horse and buggy to a farm 
or picnic area for a day’s outing. This 
was largely for recreational purposes. 

After that, many hay rides and 
sleigh rides were instituted—these were 
the days before modern transportation. 

Then came the automobile and the 
bus. Many trips were planned by 
groups to places not visited before, al- 
though, because of the newness of the 
automobile and poor roads, distances 
traveled were limited. 

As the automobile 





became more 


modern, every state and the whole 
country became new and _ exciting 


places for groups to visit. Many bus 
and railroad companies started plan- 
ning sightseeing tours all over the 
country. This sort of travel was en- 
joyed by many different groups, such 
as church, school, clubs, lodges and 
some industrial groups. 

When I came to Sperry, over 16 
years ago, we formed an Employee 
Recreation Association. One of its 
many clubs was a travel group, now 
known as the Sperry Cosmopolitan 
Club. We organized weekend bus trips 
to New York City to see the sights. We 
still do this today. 

Other trips went to Washington, to 
Dutch Pennsylvania, to Williamsburg: 
and by train, we went to Niagara Falls. 
During the vacation season, we planned 
trips to Yellowstone Park, Mexico, 
Florida, and so on. 


About seven or eight years ago, the 
group started to talk about Europe. | 
contacted the scheduled airlines, De- 
spite many talks with them, we were 
unable to meet their prices and further- 
more, they did not have the equipment 
to charter to large groups during the 
height of the season, at reduced prices. 

Each year the talk grew louder, until 
one day a salesman from an_ un- 
scheduled line came in and offered us a 
plane at a charter price. Needless to 
say, we were happy, but now came the 
job of organizing a European flight. 

Many things had to be learned be- 
fore putting out any bulletins on such 
a trip. We decided just to talk it up 
among the group, asking that a $50 de- 
posit be put down by each person who 
wanted to go. Within a week we had 
over 100 deposits and were calling the 
agent for more planes. He secured two 
more, and it looked like a fourth would 
be needed. 

Now came the surprise. We knew 
nothing of rules and regulations. We 
thought all you had to do was hire a 
plane, then go places. Well, we were 
informed that the CAB had special 
rulings. Our agent explained these 
rules and supplied us with the regula- 
tions. 

Our officers prepared the necessary 
forms for our employees to fill out, and 
this is how we operate. A card is pre- 
pared with such information as name, 
address, home phone, department, ex- 
tension, mail station, flight number and 
a place for deposits. This card is filled 
out by our secretary. 

After the deposit is made, a number 
of additional forms are issued to the 
employees to be filled out. One deals 
entirely with the CAB rulings, which 
tell who is eligible for overseas flights. 
Another explains how this trip is made 
available, and what to bring and what 
to wear, and how much a person can 
bring back. Another form is a release 
which states that, this is an employee 
group activity and not company-spon- 
sored. 

An application for a passport and a 
medical card for vaccination is sup- 
plied. Other forms declare the pass- 
port number and request people to give 
two choices for plane seating. We feel 
by this means that we avoid a rush for 
seats at the airport, and this proce- 
dure has worked out fine. 

After preliminary steps are taken. 
our flight leaders go to work with our 
officers and decide on what trips should 
be made, After decisions are reached. 
we contact the 


agent who will see 
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whether our flights can be obtained. 
When we are assured of the flights. 
with the agent's help, we plan a bvo- 
chure to be given to our employees, 
Through our company newspaper, we 
make known to all employees what 
flights are available and to whom. 

Our secretary accepts deposits only 
at lunch hours. Several flight leaders 
may help throughout this time. 

Sometimes forms are not ready when 
deposits are made, then it becomes 
necessary to mail them. Again our 
flight leaders are busy, Passenger lists 
are need, there are cancellations and 
many questions to answer. These mat- 
ters usually are handled by the secre- 
tary. 

All checks are made payable to the 
Sperry Cosmopolitan Club and = de- 
posited in a special account, All with- 
drawals are made by two signatures 
the president and treasurer or assistant 
treasurer. 

When all flights are pretty well on 
their way, we hold a meeting. At this 
meeting, we invite the airline’s repre- 
sentative, the agent and the insurance 
man. All passengers are seated accord- 
ing to the flights they are taking. We 
number all flights, such as 1, 2, 3. Our 
secretary, treasurer and flight leaders 
are all placed at tables to the front of 
the room. 

In the notice inviting all members 
of the flights, there is a reminder that 
all necessary papers and further de- 
posits can be made at this meeting. Al 
the opening of the meeting, the officers 
and flight leaders are introduced and 
the membership is then told that at the 
conclusion of the meeting they can 
make their deposits or turn in their 
papers to the flight leaders of their 
group. This prevents people from 
ling up throughout the meeting. 

Mention is made of those in each 


oP}. 
get 


flight, by way of introducing each 
flight separately. Then any necessary 
information is given. The airline men. 
the agent and the insurance man are 
then brought to the front and_ intro- 
duced to prevent a long, drawn-out 
meeting. 

A question-and-answer period is an- 
members — to 
address their questions to the party in- 
volved. This usually lasts from half to 
three-quarters of an hour. When the 
questions slow down, we ask that all 
other questions be withheld until after 
the meeting when each representative 


nounced, asking — the 


will be assigned an area where he can 
answer other questions. 
Continued 
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Continued 
The meeting comes to a close and re- 


freshments are served. In this way, 
passengers get to know each other, and 
many private discussions take place. 

A last notice is sent to the members 
instructing them to appear at the air- 
port at least two hours before flight 
time. Tickets and final instructions are 
given along with a form to be returned 
to their flight leaders telling just where 
each passenger can be reached. The 
flight leader distributes, aboard the 
plane, a number where he can_ be 


PANEL Xill 


reached in the event of emergency. 

The return is arranged whereby each 
passenger will call his flight leader 24 
hours before flight time. At that time, 
the flight leader will be able to tell 
the passenger the exact time of de- 
parture. 

For the past three summers, we 
have had three flights to Europe. Last 
year we also had 120 people board the 
Ocean Monarch for a 12-day cruise. 
This year we have a full plane for 
Hawaii, in addition to the cruise and 
three European flights. Many trips 





throughout the United States have been 
planned for our groups and we supply 
information relating to motels and 
hotels, as well as maps. 

One of our plans for next year, 
which we are working on now, is a trip 
to Alaska. Another one is for a trailer 
caravan, but more work has to be done 
before we can give any details. 

We feel that by helping our em- 
ployees plan their trips, we not only 
are saving them money, but we also are 
creating will and improving 
morale throughout the organization. 


good 


Industrial Golf Courses 


CHAIRMAN: Rex McMorris, Executive Vice President 
National Golf Foundation, Chicago, Ill. 


Introduction 


According to National Golf Founda- 
tion statistics, 1959 will see the top 
figure for golf courses in play in the 
U.S. (1930 records show 5,856) shat- 
tered. 

Total courses in play by the end of 
1959 will approximate 6,000. Popula- 
tion growth and continued increase in 
golf play will demand more and more 
golf course construction in the years 
ahead. A notable factor in the growth 
of golf play is the increasing number 
of schools and colleges throughout the 
nation that are adding golf to their 
physical education programs. 

While there are presently more 
school and military golf courses in ex- 
istence than industrial courses, indus- 
trial golf facilities are steadily increas- 
ing with about 100 industries now 
having their own courses for use of 
their employees. One of the first in- 
dustries to have its own golf facility 
was Oneida Ltd, of Oneida, N. Y. 
which opened its first nine holes in 
1896. 

An excellent example of the growth 
of golf facilities within a single indus- 
try is the E. 1. Dupont de Nemours & 
Co. Inc. of Wilmington, Del., which 
opened its first nine-hole sand greens 
facility in 1923. It now has 63 holes of 
industrial golf (three 18’s and a 9) and 
an elaborate clubhouse all of which 
rank with the finest in the nation. 

According to a Gallup poll conducted 
in January, 1959—8% of the adult 


population in the U. S. played golf at 
least once during 1958. This would in- 
dicate there were roughly eight million 
who frequented America’s golf courses 
last year. However, based on golfers 
who each played from 12 to 18 rounds 
during the year, the Foundation be- 
lieves the total golfers in the U. S. to 
be nearer four million. 


Operation 


CARL KLANDRUD, Recreation Director, 
Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 

When Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. pur- 
chased an excellent private golf course 
about four years ago, a committee of 
four was named to establish rules of 
operation for the facility. This commit- 
tee decided to charge a regular green 
fee each time an employee played, 
rather than a sizeable annual member- 
ship fee. 

All employees desiring to use the 
course are required to purchase a play- 
er’s card, cost: $1.00 for the employee 
plus 25¢ extra for each member of his 
family for whom player’s permit card is 
also desired. They now have 3,500 card 
holders as follows: 2,100 employee 
cards 750 wives’ cards; 650 other 
family member cards. There is no age 


Allis- 


‘limit on family memberships. 


Current green fees are $1.00 for 18 
holes; 65¢ for nine holes. Players may 
reserve a tee-off time by paying 25¢ 
extra per person. In order to give em- 
ployees priority privileges, wives may 
tee off only until 3:00 p.m. Monday 


through Friday; after 12:00 noon on 
Saturdays and after 11:00 a.m. on Sun- 
days and holidays. Children may tee 
off only until 2:00 p.m. Monday 
through Friday and after 2:00 p.m. on 
Saturdays, Sundays and holidays. 

Employees may bring guest players 
for a maximum of five times. Guest 
green fees are $2.00 for 18 holes; $1.00 
for nine. Guests are permitted to play 
only before 3:00 p.m. Monday through 
Friday; after 12:30 on Saturdays and 
after 11:00 a.m. on Sundays and holi- 
days. 

Group play is confined to Mondays 
through Fridays. Company retirees 
play gratis—we now have about 15. 
Also members of the clergy may play 
for free Monday through Friday until 
2:00 p.m. Allis-Chalmers’ operation is 
a combination of municipal and private 
club practices. 


League Play 


TOM KANARY, JR., Recreation Director, The 
Dow Chemical Co., Midland, Michigan 

Success of industrial league play is 
largely dependent on good publicity, 
promotion throughout the plant, and 
the league officers elected. 

While one to six men teams may 
prove popular, Dow Chemical finds 
two-man teams working the best. Dow 
Chemical now has 43 leagues, many of 
which are departmental, which play on 
two municipal courses and a country 

Continued 
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Continued 

club. In order for employees to play 
matches on the local country club 
course, they must be members of the 
country club. 

League players may play anytime 
during a seven day period, but each 
league must come up with a winner. 
Dow Chemical leagues use stroke play 
on a handicap basis, use USGA rules, 
frown on match play. Scheduling is 
most important—the number of weeks 
of play must be determined. Dow 
Chemical feels golf affords an excellent 
means for its employees to work and 
play together, hence enhancing their 
over-all morale. 


Tournaments 


M. FORREST BRIDGES, Athletic Director, Union 
Bag Athletic Assn., Savannah Georgia 

Union Bag has had an industrial golf 
program since 1936. The course, lo- 
cated at Savannah, Ga., is open 12 
months a year. Four tournaments are 
conducted annually for male employees 
as follows: 

1. Club Handicap Tourney, Febru- 

ary, Medal Play 


2. Club Championship Tourney, 
May, Match Play 
3. Club Team Tourney, August. 


Medal Play 

1. Club Open Tourney, November, 

Medal Play 

The first tournaments listed 
above are open only to employees. 
Pro’s and amateurs in the area may 
participate in the “Open” held annually 
in November. Players are assigned to 
five different flights as follows: Cham- 
pionship, 1, 2, 3 or 4, depending on 
their proficiency. 

Employees pay $1.75 per month dues 
for the privilege of playing golf. Main- 
tenance costs approximately $30,000 a 
year are borne by the industry. 


three 


Industrial Golf Pro 


CLARENCE R. GILLAUGH, Recreation Director, 
National Cash Register Company, Dayton, Ohio 
The golf professional plays a very 
important role in the success of an in- 
dustrial golf program. Among the traits 
desired of a golf pro are: 
1. He must be a good organizer. 
2. He must have teaching ability; 
this, in addition to knowledge of the 
game, requires patience, tact and a 
pleasing personality. 
3. He must have selling ability— 
must sell himself to the operating 
committee and employees and mem- 
bers of their families; be able to sell 
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his wares (pro shop stock )—this re- 

quires carrying lines that employees 

can afford to buy. 

1. He must select the right kind of 

assistants. His reputation as a player 

is probably of least importance. 

The pro, then, at National Cash 
Register Co. must be a good all-round 
manager, responsible for golf instruc- 
tion; hiring assistants, sales and other 
pro shop personnel; pro shop opera- 
tion, including minor club repairs and 
club rentals; management of the driving 
range and putting green, and advisor 
to handicap and tournament com- 
mittees and consultant to the green- 
keeper; should play occasionally with 
members when time permits; should 
handle sales of clubs personally and be 
available to advise proper type of club 
best suited to individual’s physical 
proportions, longer shaft for tall per- 
sons, etc. 

At National Cash Register, the pro 
gives a series of group lessons at the 
beginning of each season. Cost is $5.00 
for six lessons for each person—taught 
in groups of eight. Over 750 took ad- 
vantage of these lessons the first year 
this plan went into effect five years 
ago. Since that time, not less than 235 
have taken advantage of the instruc: 
tion annually. Individual instruction is 
also offered by the pro at $2.00 for half 
an hour. 

Annual compensation for pro’s at 
industrial golf courses varies. In most 
cases he retains 100% of the fees re- 
ceived for golf lessons. In some cases 
he may receive all the profits of the 
pro shop or he may receive a basic an- 
nual salary (for example $3,000) plus 
50% of the net profits of the pro shop. 
He must pay staff from proceeds of 
shop. 

Some industrial courses employ pro’s 
only on weekends; others only for the 
golf season, if golf is not played all 
year long. An ideal arrangement would 
be a pro, employed by the year, who 
would assume the golf duties during the 
golf playing season and assist the 
recreation director with other duties 
when golf is not being played. 


Pro Tournaments 
GENE BERCE, Recreation Director, Miller Brew- 
ing Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Industries desiring PGA Tournament 
sanction similar to the $35,000 Miller 
Open Golf Tournament should contact 
the PGA first, with their proposed 
plans. The PGA will provide all details 
and requirements. 
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Matters to consider are: 
1. Adequacy of course and facili- 
ties—This includes condition and 
length of course, properly designed for 
gallery movement, parking, clubhouse, 
locker room facilities, and availability 
of living accommodations. 
2. Manpower requirements— Most 
marshals (135 each 
day), 150 caddies, miscellaneous run- 


important are 
ners and scorekeepers, etc., and security 
(Pinkerton Agency). Determine need 
and where they can be acquired. 

3. Amount to Spend—Summer cir- 
cuit requires $25,000 prize money and 
winter $20,000, First year expenses 
are highest with purchase of items that 
can be used in subsequent years. Addi- 
tional major costs in advertising and 
promotion. 

One of the most important commit- 
tees is the Promotion and Publicity 
Committee. Ultimate success depends 
on well organized committees and how 
they handle the many details con- 
nected with a Tournament. 


Summary 


About 50 representatives of industry 
concerned with industrial golf opera- 
tion attended the panel discussion. 
Among the pertinent comments made 
during the question and answer period 
were the following: 

1. That a study be made on the op- 
erational costs of industrial golf courses 
(Rex MecMorris stated such a study is 
in planning in cooperation with NI- 
RA). 

2. That a listing of all types of golf 
tournaments in use at various indus- 
trial courses would be helpful as an aid 
in giving a variety of play. (Golf for 
Industry, a 50-page planning guide 
published by the National Golf Founda- 
tion, cites many types of tourneys cur- 
rently in use.) 

3. Some industries use only gifl 
certificates, redeemable at their pro 
shops, for all golf awards except the 
one major annual tourney—in order 
that the trophy will be more highly 
appreciated. 

1. One industry golf program has a 
policy of collecting 50¢ from each 
player participating in each league 
play. Such collections will amount to 
about $1,500 a season. Proceeds are 
used for the annual banquet and prizes 
for the winners. 

5. The question of whether indus- 
trial courses should be built with a 
minimum of “rough” in order to speed 
up play was posed. 
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“The Choice of Those 
Who Play The Game” 





















Look to MacGregor first for the finest in all sports equipment. 
The MacGregor Co. + Cincinnati 32, Ohio 
FOOTBALL * BASEBALL * BASKETBALL * GOLF + TENNIS 
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NIRA CONFERENCE PROCEEDINGS 


KEY 
SPEAKERS 


Industrial Recreation Comes of Age 


ROBERT G. DUNLOP, President 
Sun Oil Company 


As one of your hosts during your 
stay in Philadelphia I naturally have 
been interested in learning something 
about what takes place at these annual 
conferences. Consequently, I made it 
a point to look through some of the 
conference proceedings from previous 
years. And in so doing I could not help 
being impressed by the wide range of 
challenging topics that were encom- 
passed by the various panels and pro- 
grams. 

Equally impressive was the creative thinking and serious 
purpose evident in the remarks of the conference partici- 
pants. 





Such vigorous professionalism in your organization 
points up the fact that industrial recreation has, in many 
ways, come of age. No longer viewed as a somewhat ques- 
tionable venture in employee relations, recreation is now 
firmly established on the basis of objective business judg- 
ment as an essential management function. 


LOGIC BEHIND RECREATION 

The logic behind this widespread acceptance of a domi- 
nant role for recreation in our industrial society is, I think, 
readily apparent. We recognize that employes are more 
than just units of productive capacity. They are social 
entities whose individual needs and interests go beyond that 
which can be satisfied by fair wages, shorter hours and 
good working conditions alone. 

As human beings, they have human needs for recogni- 
tion, self-expression and companionship. They have a need 
for creative diversion from a job that may be impersonal 
and monotonous. They want to feel that they are part of a 
team, to have a sense of belonging and to satisfy the com- 
petitive urge. 

To work towards the satisfaction of these needs is in 
management's self-interest at the same time that it performs 
a social service. People are the most essential components 
of any business enterprise, and their productivity is directly 
related to their health, happiness and ability to work to- 
gether in an atmosphere of cooperation and harmony. 

Viewed in this light, industrial recreation is not a form 
of welfare work but, realistically, a profitable business in- 
vestment bringing about both spiritual and material gains. 


see DUNLOP, page 60 
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Achieving Professional Standing 


ROBERT W. CRAWFORD, Recreation Commissioner 
City of Philadelphia 


The scope, value and importance of 
recreation in American life makes it 
necessary to have strong professional 
organizations to represent and speak 
for the professionals. 

It is inconceivable for any _profes- 
sion to grow and develop and reach 
maturity unless it has strong organiza- 
tions that bind the individual members 
together so that their views may be 
widely known to all people. The ree- 
reation field will not grow and develop 
unless we do have strong professional organizations. 

I do not believe it is necessary to a profession that we 
have one common society to which every professional con- 
nected with the recreation field belongs. 

The American Medical Association has many societies, 
the National Education Association has many affiliates such 
as the Department of Classroom Teachers, the Association 
of Secondary School Principals, the Association of School 
Administrators. 

The National Welfare Assembly also has a variety of 
affiliates. In these organizations we see a general associa- 
tion that is committed to the advancement of the profession 
and yet, there are affiliated organizations that are con- 
cerned with their particular problems. 

This could, no doubt, be accomplished in the recreation 
field. In addition to the National Industrial Recreation As- 
sociation, we have many organizations with a basic concern 
for recreation. 





DEVELOP BASIC CONCEPT 


The various professional recreational organizations must 
develop a liaison or a relationship so that common prob- 
lems can be discussed and a basic concept of the role of 
recreation in American life be developed. 

Perhaps we should have an umbrella organization similar 
to the American Medical Association or the National Wel- 
fare Assembly which would permit the various professional 
groups to develop a closed relationship than now exists. 

The question may arise “Why do we need professional 
standing in recreation?” The answer is simply this: To 
better serve the leisure needs of all Americans; to promote 
the recreation profession; to have the American people 
look with favor on recreation as an indispensable part of 

see Crawford, page 58 
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Management Looks at Recreation 


Ww. M. BENNETT, Ass’t, Public Relations Director 
Minnesota Mining & Mfg. Co. 


The other day we received a letter 
from a college student at River Falls, 
Wis. She wanted to know what effect 
automation would have on employment 
and jobs, and she wound up with this 
question: “If people work shorter 
hours, what will they do with their 
time?” 

All of us know, of course, that this 
question pinpoints a major reason why 
the field of employee activities has 
grown rapidly in the past decade and 
will continue to grow at an accelerated rate in the future. 
Our people are going to have an increasing amount of 
leisure time on their hands, and whether we wish it or 
not, leisure time activities will become more and more 
important. 

You all have been kept informed by Don Neer, your 
excellent Executive Secretary, on the statistics relating to 
the growth of employee recreation. 

In addition, such indicators as WALL STREET 
JOURNAL surveys have revealed the tremendous growth 
of this field. Expenditures of $400 million in 1948 have 
now increased to over $1 billion with well over 30,000 
firms involved. It is obvious that you folks have been doing 
a real job of expanding the picture, and you are to be 
complimented on your efforts. 


COME OUT OF THE STANDS 


There’s the story of the perfect baseball player who 
could play every position, never made an error, and always 
hit a homerun each time at bat. The trouble is he never 
put down his hot dog and came out of the stands. You 
folks may not hit a homer each time, but you have come 
out of the stands and are making significant progress. 

The best way to look at this question on management’s 
viewpoint on recreation is to take a sample situation, and 
I would like to refer briefly to our program at 3M 
Company. 

Back in 1934, 275 employees out of a total employee 
count of 750 joined to form the 3M Club. They organized 
as a voluntary group for recreational and welfare activities. 
3M management gave the go-ahead for this group and en- 
couraged them with an offer of some financial support. This 
was quite a unique undertaking for northwest industry 
one of the first organized recreation programs for em- 
ployees. 

From this limited beginning our 3M program has grown 
through the years from three to 55 activities. Today we 
have well over 6,000 members in the club out of 6,300 
eligible employees, and that’s a pretty good percentage 
in anyone’s book. 

While we are proud of the growth record of our company 
in the economic sense, we are equally proud of the growth 
record of this activities program. Naturally, we have asked 
ourselves from time to time why this has happened, and 
certainly we can attribute a share of this growth to the 
professional leadership of our program, 

Leadership requirements for recreation directors have 
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Pattern For Success 


JAMES Q. DUPONT, Public Relations Assistant 
E. 1. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 





Success in modern business springs 
from simple rules which work the same 
for small as well as large enterprises. 
These same rules can be used as a 
guide to individual success. 

Charted on the business compass 
pictured below, these rules have guided 
du Pont from a little one-man show in 
1802 to our present size and nature. 

Don’t be deceived by their sim- 
plicity. They are simple: simple like 
the Ten Commandments. Let us take 
each point on this compass, starting at 1 o'clock and run- 
ning around clockwise: 

FAN: Fill A Need. Make a product or sell a service for 
which you are convinced there is a need. 

JK-H: You must have Job Know-How to fill the needs in 
question and to do whatever work you are doing well. 
MC, BC, OS2: Meet Competition and Beat Competition on 
the football field of business. Out-Sell and Out-Service the 
other fellow, the other company. 

MIB, MIS: Make It Better, Make It Safer. Never be satis- 
fied by your own best work. Research! 

T & E, DW: Thrift and Economy. Don’t Waste anything. 
Don’t gild the lily. Save something, save everything! 
ACWN: Additional Capital When Needed. Act and behave 
so that you can borrow additional money when you need it. 
PBE, H: Plow Back Earnings, Heavily. Save something 
for a rainy day. Retain a nest egg if you can. 

D & D: Diversify, product-wise; Departmentalize, organi- 
zation-wise. Put your eggs in more than one basket. 
T?PR: Try To Treat People Right. Despite mistakes, it is 
important that others know that you try hard and ever- 
lastingly to treat people right. 

OM, PATB: Keystone of the diagram. Owner Manage- 
ment has no substitute for building interest, incentive. 
Personal Attention To Business: be on the scene, in the 
game. 
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CRAWFORD, continued 
community life; to secure the funds to provide programs. 
leadership and facilities that are necessary; to join with 
other professionals and develop standards that are worthy 
of this important profession. 

How do we achieve professional standing and recogni- 
tion? Every professional must be aware of what makes a 
professional. Every person in the recreation field must 
strive to develop the characteristics worthy of the profes- 
sion. Every professional should so conduct himself that 
prestige and dignity will be reflected on the profession. 
All programs must be administered with effectiveness and 
efficiency. 

Every professional must continually sell his product. 
especially with those who make policy, but there will be no 
general acceptance of our field unless there is implanted 
in the people we work with, and those we serve, an image 
of respect and admiration for our work. 


HELP PEOPLE HELP THEMSELVES 


We must have high standards toward those we serve and 
with whom we work. Our over-all motto should be, “Help- 
ing people to help themselves”, thereby developing § self- 
sufficiency. Above all, we must believe in what we are doing 
and its importance on the American scene. 

These are a few ways in which we achieve professional 
standing and recognition. 

In the recreational field we must develop professional 
standards. Whatever the problem is in recreation, in indus- 
try. municipal recreation, hospitals, or whatever the area. 
whenever the practitioners concerned with the problem 
accept the measurements, the practice, the solution of the 
problem, if it is used regularly by all the people concerned. 
then it becomes standard. 


MUST HAVE STANDARDS 

We desperately need standards in the recreation field, 
in nomenclature, areas, facilities, equipment, personnel. 
salaries, budgets, and in almost every area one can think 
of. We must have standards to have a profession. It has 
been said that a standard is a solution to a recurring 
problem. 

I am sure that if your company was selecting a doctor. 
they would take a man who had met the medical profes- 
sional standards and had completed the prescribed training 
necessary and had been certified and met the requirements 
for being a doctor. 

I dare say that if some of the industries represented here 
today were hiring a recreation director tomorrow, a number 
would employ a person who has not met the requirements 
of professional leadership in the recreation field. Why? 
Because we have not sufficiently impressed upon those who 
make policy that this is a profession and that the recreator 
must have the necessary prescribed training and experience, 
just as a doctor must have training and experience to 
practice in the medical field. 


PROFESSIONALISM 

Professionalization of recreation will have to raise all 
standards of nomenclature, job classification, personnel 
training, code of ethics, research, classification and_ac- 
creditation. 

We must give these the attention they deserve. If we do 
not, there will not be the proper recognition of the recrea- 
tion professional that is necessary and desirable. 
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BENNETT, continued 
increased from a high school diploma to a college degree 
in a related recreation field. 

Another answer, of course, is the ability to sell a program 
to your management. “What is its value?” is a question 
that is part of every business decision, and the employee 
activities program is no exception. As is true with any 
other decision, you have to constantly sell these values to 
your management, and generally you have to sell your 
individual activities one at a time until you have finally 
established their value and the desirability of basic support 
for your program. 


STAND THE TEST OF TIME 

If we are going to have a program that can be sold, it 
must be able to stand the test of time, and to do that it 
must represent some basic needs and values. Over a period 
of time you develop policies, also a philosophy on_ the 
values envolved. Let me list some of these values as we see 
them at 3M Company. 

1. We feel a recreation program brings people from all 
levels of employment together in common interests. This 
brings an appreciation that the other fellow is also a human 
being. Also, we feel it brings about improved teamwork 
and easier communication between our people. 

2. From a health standpoint, of course, medical people 
say we all need a balanced physical and mental life. Activi- 
ties provide this balance and make for healthier employees. 
Industry must have alert people who are on the job if it is 
to maintain the high level of productivity necessary in 
world competition. 

3. Again, we all recognize the human need to excel in 
something, and it can’t always be on the promotion ladder 
even in a growing company like our own. Recreation pro- 
vides participation in a wide range of activities, and every- 
one has an opportunity to be a competent performer in the 
field of his choice. 

|. Industry is always in need of men who can assume 
more responsibility and likes young people who are looking 
for work. The complaint is sometimes heard that you are 
asked for experience, but how can you get it without work- 
ing on the job. Our 3M Club program helps to develop 
administrative talent through the opportunity to head com- 
mittees and organize specific programs. In large organiza- 
tions this becomes important since it is not always possible 
to provide such opportunity on the job. We ask for budgets 
and reports, and we let the person’s boss know when a good 
job is done. The club administrator offers guidance, but it is 
a “do-it-yourself” program. 

5. Finally, we feel that our program has strength because 
it is run by representatives chosen by the employees them- 
selves. As long as general company policy in terms of people 
and the community is followed, our club operates as an 
antonomous unit and gains the basic strength of the mem- 
hers determining their own program. 

To the material ends which industry provides are now 
heing added the means of satisfying many other wants 
which are a part of everyone. Thus we believe industry 
should look at the whole man, and any penalty of the age 
of specialization can be supplemented with the strength 
of interests and personal accomplishment through a sound 
activities program. 

In the last few years, we have sought to give our program 
even more depth by bringing more of our activities into the 
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RSELF 


KNOW-HOW 


Meet and talk with industrial recreation directors 
from all parts of the nation, men with problems 
and viewpoints similar to yours. Together you have 
a vast pool of know-how unobtainable elsewhere. 


IDEAS 


Key speeches by recreation leaders, demonstrations 
of sports and activities plus exhibits of new prod- 
ucts and services present a wealth of ideas that will 
make your program more appealing, and you more 
successful. 


INFORMATION 


Panel sessions on specialized areas of industrial 
recreation management provide detailed informa- 
tion so essential in planning successful programs 
and in finding solutions to your particular manage- 
ment problems. 


make plans to attend 


19th annual NIRA Conference and Exhibit 


Your best investment is YOU. 
Just as industry invests heavily 
in research for ideas and informa- 
tion, you too follow similar pro- 
cedures to do a good job better. 

In industrial recreation, the 
first step in improving your tech- 
nical knowledge and abilities is 
to attend the 19th annual Con- 


ference and Exhibit of the Na- 
tional Industrial Recreation As- 
sociation. 

To be held May 22-25, 1960 at 
the Sheraton-Cadillac Hotel in 
Detroit, Mich., it’s the only na- 
tional conference and exhibit de- 
voted to industrial recreation. 
Plan to be there. 
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BENNETT, continued 

family category. This we feel is a trend which will grow 
since the family has much to do with a man’s happiness 
on the job. 

We like to think that our recreation program has grown 
because of an attitude on the part of our management 
(most of whom have been a part of this program at one 
time) to look at the whole picture. The paycheck is pretty 
important, and despite the statement by one gentleman that 
money may not be everything but he’d like to know what’s 
in second place, we know that it does not offer all the 
answers to basic needs for a happy and satisfying life. 

We believe that a well rounded activities program can do 
much to fill the cup of happiness through the opportunity 
for expression of individual talents and skills. In fact, our 
management has backed this belief in concrete terms this 
spring with the acquisition of a 310 acre tract with which 
our 3M Club can move forward to a greater future. 

This is not a new idea, of course, but I am sure that as 
progressive firms move in this direction, there will be a 
continual broadening of this great field under the able 
and professional direction of you men and women of the 
NIRA. 

The preservation of human freedom and opportunity for 
individual development is the challenge in our world today. 
It is the challenge of the future. The best way to preserve 
it is to demonstrate to the rest of the world that it works 
in recreation as well as government. 

Under your direction | am sure that those common 
interests which hold our people together will far surpass 
any economic differences with which our enemies would 
seek to pull us apart. 





DUNLOP, continued 

It is interesting that while we recognize recreation pro- 
grams in industry as being beneficial there is considerable 
vagueness at pin-pointing just what these benefits are. Per- 
haps this is so because it is difficult to measure quantita- 
tively the effects of a recreation program upon its partici- 
pants in terms of on-the-job behavior. 

As you are aware, there seem to be few research studies 
on this subject. Those studies with which I have had con- 
tact do not give conclusive evidence on the relationship 
between employee participation in recreation programs 
and such indices as absenteeism rates, productivity and 
job stability. 

Nevertheless, there are several broad areas in which | 
think we safely can outline some of the benefits to be ex- 
pected from industrial recreation. 

From the point-of-view of employee-management rela- 
tions, particularly as it involves those elusive factors that 
we speak of as morale and esprit de corps, recreation serves 
to cut across the reserve and formality of daily business life. 

Recreational activities do not follow a company organiza- 
tion chart. They bring together management and labor on 
an equal basis to play together, compete together and share 
the same rewards from team effort. No communications 
media can create the same degree of harmonious under- 
standing as do these face-to-face contacts. 

In the informal atmosphere of off-the-job activities, em- 
ployees have an opportunity to continue to expand upon the 
contacts they make during working hours. Through the 
exploration of common interests they get to meet other 
employees with whom they normally would not be in con- 
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tact during the working day. Such interrelationships go a 
long way toward knitting a corporate organization into a 
cohesive, personalized group. 

Through its support of recreational activities, manage- 
ment demonstrates its concern for the welfare of its em- 
ployees. It strengthens its image in the community as a 
good place to work, particularly if, as most companies do, 
it also contributes towards the community’s recreation 
program. 

In the final assessment, what is gained from a recreational 
program will depend on how extensive that program is, 
how capably it is conducted, and how closely it is directed 
at the needs of the persons involved. This latter point is, 
in my opinion, of particular importance. A recreational 
program, to be successful, must be tailored to local condi- 
tions, to the needs, interests and abilities of the employees 
immediately concerned. 

It is not surprising, then, that the most successful indus- 
trial recreation programs are those that have been or- 
ganized, and subsequently administered, by the employees 
themselves. 

In such cases, management’s position has been to assume 
a passive role and to stand by to provide financial assist- 
ance, advice and guidance as requested. Recreation, as 
with other forms of personal enjoyment, loses its spon- 
taneous quality when it is forced upon people or unduly 
restricted by excess controls. 

To try and spell out in abstraction all the factors that 
make for a good recreation program is a risky undertaking. 
There are some aspects, of course, that have a broad 
validity. 

We recognize the value of capable leadership, of good 
internal communications, of adequate facilities. But for 
a really meaningful appraisal we must speak in terms of 
specific instances. For that reason I think you will be inter- 
ested if I discuss for a moment how recreation functions 
at Sun Oil Company and what it is that we feel makes our 
program worthwhile. 

Employee recreation, speaking in terms of an organized 
program, has been a part of our Marcus Hook Refinery 
longer than I have been associated with the Company, Our 
program actually started in 1930 when a group of em- 
ployees, on their own initiative, formed the Marcus Hook 
Athletic Association as a single organization through which 
they could centralize the various activities which were being 
conducted separately at that time. 


PROGRAMS DEVELOP DIFFERENTLY 


I might note here that we also have a recreation program 
at our Toledo Refinery which dates back to 1933. 1 think 
it significant that while both of these programs were ini- 
tiated under similar circumstances they have developed 
distinctly different personalities in keeping with the needs 
and interests of the employees at the two locations. 

Recreation programs also function at our Sarnia, Ontario. 
Refinery, at the Philadelphia General Offices, and in our 
marketing and production areas. However, | will talk pri- 
marily about the Marcus Hook program, as I feel this will 
be of the greatest interest to you, particularly since you 
have had an opportunity to tour the A.A. grounds today. 

At Sun Oil we do not think of our recreational activities 
as Company benefits in the way that term generally is used. 
Rather, they are the outgrowth of affairs that have sprun 
up spontaneously in the past and have continued and 

see Dunlop, page 62 
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National Golf 


Foundation 
SPONSORS: 


Acushnet Process Sales Co. 
Allied Golf Corporation 
American Steel Box Corp. 
Arland Miniature Golf Courses 

Bailey & Izlett’ ' 

Brockton Footwear Sales, Inc. 
Burke Golf Equipment Corp. 
Burton Mfg. Co. Inc. 
Carlon Products Corp. 
Claremont Fairway Golf Range 
Norman G. Copland & Assoc. 
B. A. Corbin & Son Co. 
Cornell Forge Co. 
Charles 0. Cox Corp. 
Crescent Plastics, Inc. 
Daco Golf Products Co. 
Bert Dargie Golf Co. 
Davis Felt & Carpet Co. 

J. A. Dubow Mfg. Co. 
Dunlop Tire & Rubber Corp. 
Eagle Golf Shop 
Fawick Flexi-Grip Co. 
Fernquest & Johnson Golf Co. 
Jimmy Flowers & Co. 
Golfcraft, Inc. 
Golfdom, Inc. 
Golfing 
Golf Digest 
Golf World 
The B. F. Goodrich Co. 
Gorman Golf Products 
Paul Hahn 
Hand Craft Golf Co. 

C. M. Hill Co. 
Hillerich & Bradsby Co. 
Hilts-Willard Glove Corp. 
Hinson Mfg. Co. 

Ben Hogan Co. 

Jack .an Sportswear Co. Inc. 
King’s Golf Clubs 
Kosar Golf Development Lab. 
Lamkin Leather Company 
Lauman Golf Supply Co. 
MacGregor Golf Co. 

Fred Matzie Golf Co. 
Mikol Mfg. Co. 
National Sporting Goods Assn. 
Jim Noonan Company 
Northern Golf Ball Co. 
Obitz-Farley Co. Inc. 
Par Aide Products Co. 
Par-Inc. 

Pedersen Manufacturing Co. 
The Plastex Co. 
Professional Golf Co. 
Rainy Sprinkler Sales 
John Reuter 
Roseman Mower Corp. 
Rye Golf Shop 
Ernie Sabayrac, Inc. 
George Sayers 
0. M. Scott & Sons Co. 
Kenneth Smith 
Ted Smith 
A. G. Spalding & Bros. Inc. 
Sports Apparel, Inc. 
Sportsman's Golf Corp. 
Standard Mfg. Co. 
Frank Strassa 
Taylor Brothers 
Stan Thompson Golf Club Co. 
Triangle Conduit & Cable Co, 
True Temper Corp. 
Ralph Tyler 
Union Hardware Co, 
United States Rubber Company 
Urban Land Institute 
Wilson Sporting Goods Company 
Lester Young 
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helping more Americans enjoy GOLF 
the ‘Game of a Lifetime"’ 


YOU and the NATIONAL GOLF FOUN- 
DATION .. 
man, you benefit through the continuing work of 


. Whether golfer or golf business- 


the National Golf Foundation, a non-profit 
Organization supported by the leading companies 
in the golf industry to assist in the development 
of more golf activities and more golf facilities 
wherever they are needed ... 


NATIONAL GOLF FOUNDATION AIDS 
include such ‘how-to’ books as: Planning & 
Building the Golf Course, Municipal Golf 
Guide, Golf Operator's Handbook, Planning the 
Golf Clubhouse and the color, sound-slide film 
Community Planning Gets a Golf Course, for 
community golf promotion 


GOLF ACTIVITIES MATERIALS include: 
Golf Lessons, The Easy Way To Learn Golf 
Rules, Golf Events, Golf For Industry, Golf 
Rules Wall Chart, Golf Instructor's Guide, How 


dedicated to. 


To Improve Your Golf and the sound-slide 
instruction film Beginning Golf. 


INFORMATION BULLETINS are pub- 
lished by the Foundation covering almost every 
facet of golf activity and operation, including: 
Operating Statistics of Country Clubs, the NGF 
Par-3 Golf Course Survey for 1959, Model By- 
Laws, Services for Better Caddies, and many 
others. 


NGF FIELD SERVICE is available free to 
any individual or group seriously considering a 
new golf course or country club. NGF Field 
Representatives draw on their wide store of 
experience and information in evaluating the 
potential of a new golf course project and will 
advise on the best planning, financing and oper- 
ating procedures necessary... 


FOR MORE DETAILED INFORMATION 
about National Golf Foundation aids and serv- 
ices, fill out and mail this coupon, today... 





NAME: 


TO: NATIONAL GOLF FOUNDATION, Inc. 
407 South Dearborn Street 
Chicago 5, Illinois 


Please send me complete information on National Golf Foundation 
aids & services... 





ADDRESS: 





STATE: 
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DUNLOP, continued 
grown bigger because we have enjoyed doing such things 
together. 

This is in keeping with our philosophy that recreational 
activities should be employee-desired, employee-initiated 
and, in large part, employee-supported. What management 
does for the employees in a recreation program is not, in 
the long run, as important as what it does with the em- 
ployees. 

The swimming pool you saw this afternoon is an example 
of how such an attitude can be put into actual practice. 
Very early in its development, the members of the Athletic 
Association had felt the need for a swimming pool. 


EMPLOYEE-BUILT POOL 


Having already built a baseball field on land furnished 
by the Company, and with its financial assistance, the 
employees suggested a similar venture utilizing the cellar 
excavation to an old house. Management agreed to furnish 
the materials if the employees would do the work. This they 
did, building a cement pool complete with diving boards 
and a chlorination system. 

So successful was the project that the pool has been 
enlarged several times since. 

Similar projects have taken place over the years as the 
A.A. has grown. While management has gradually assumed 
a larger and larger part of the burden in constructing new 
facilities, there has been no change in the prerequisite that 
the employees must first of all show a clear interest in the 
activity concerned and be willing to participate in_ its 
advancement in one way or another. 

Close to 4,000 employees belong to the A.A. today. Dues 
are five dollars annually. With the exception of the finan- 
cial and recording secretaries, who are Company appoint- 
ees serving on a part-time basis, the A.A.’s officers are 
elected to their non-renumerative posts in annual balloting. 

The A.A. president fills his position on a part-time basis. 
A full-time recreation specialist provides professional guid- 
ance and helps to coordinate the A.A. program with over- 
all management considerations. | am sure that you all are 
familiar with Bill Ziegenfus, our recreation director, who 
is a vice president and director of your Association, 

For purposes of proportionate representation, the A.A. 
membership elects directors from various locations within 
the Refinery and at certain nearby Company installations. 
including our Philadelphia offices. These directors serve 
the important function of translating the membership’s 
wishes into those activities which constitute the A.A. pro- 
gram. 


SUFFICIENT INTEREST 


When there is sufficient interest to warrant A.A. sponsor- 
ship of an event or activity, the directors and officers ap- 
point a committee and chairman to oversee the details and 
then stand by in an advisory capacity while the members 
of the committee take over the actual task of running the 
show. This arrangement also is followed by the employee 
recreation association at our Toledo Refinery. 

Obviously, under such a system the A.A. program has 
proven to be highly sensitive to its members’ wishes. An 
interesting example of this can be seen in the fact that our 
employees, on their own volition, have dropped strenuous 
varsity sports such as baseball, lacrosse and football. 

Rather than flashy, varsity teams, we are primarily con- 
cerned with the establishment of a broad base of recrea- 
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tional opportunities that will best serve all of our people. 
Similar thinking was behind our decision two years ago to 
discard the annual picnic for Marcus Hook employees and 
their families. This event had grown in size to such an 
extent that it had ceased to serve its original purpose of 
providing members of management with an opportunity 
to meet with employees and their families. 

In its place the Company proposed to the employees the 
formation of a free Summer Day Camp for their children. 
The idea was received favorably and in actual execution 
over the past two summers has proven to be a highly satis- 
fying undertaking. 

Some 2.000 children between six and 14 years of age 
take part in five two-week camp periods held in June, July 
and August. The Day Camp has all the features of a regu- 
lar summer camp except overnight lodging. 

At a family campfire closing each two-week session the 
parents of the children in that group have an opportunity 
to see their youngsters receive awards in recognition of 
their achievements. 

We feel that the Day Camp does more than just replace 
an activity which had lost its significance. It provides a 
positive approach towards rounding out family participa- 
tion in our recreation program, bringing children together, 
as well as parents, for fun and instruction, and the lasting 
rewards of personal achievement. 


CARRIES INTO THE COMMUNITY 


That our recreational program also carries over into 
community-oriented activities is not accidental. We share 
with our employees a common interest in making the com- 
riunity a better place in which to live and work. Thus we 
support a four-team Little League and a Babe Ruth League 
of similar size, providing for both playing fields, uniforms, 
equipment and personnel to serve as officers, managers 
and coaches. These two baseball leagues, as you no doubt 
are aware, are organized along geographic lines and team 
positions are open to any youngster within the age range 
covered, which is 8 to 15. 

We encourage our employees to serve in these leagues 
because we feel that they provide a valuable opportunity 
to assist in developing a youngster’s character at an early 
are, 

In the same fashion, our employees are active in Scout- 
ing activities. The Company sponsors 17 Brownie and Girl 
Scout troops and 7 Cub Packs and Boy Scout troops in 
nearby communities. Here our employees are receiving 
training as well as training others. 

These Company-sponsored activities are not intended to 
supplant the A. A. program but rather supplement it in 
those areas where it is advisable or necessary to do so. The 
A.A. program as developed and conducted by its members 
offers what | consider to be an extraordinarily rich and 
well-balanced slate of recreational opportunities. 

Among its highlights. | might mention the Mercury Gun 
Club. which has its own grounds, club house, skeet and 
trap area. all under the lights for night shooting. These 
facilities were developed by the members themselves, using 
Company-supplied materials. 

Moreover, they conscientiously meet each week for a 
work night at which the grass and shrubbery are trimmed 
and the shooting area cleaned. 

We are equally proud of our A.A. chorus of some 15 
voices, which has appeared at numerous affairs in nearby 

see Dunlop, page 70 
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1959 Tournament Round-up 





In a big year for employee athletic competition, R/M salutes 


the champions of national and regional industrial tournaments 


NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL BOWLING 
TOURNAMENT 


March 21-22, St. Joseph, Mich. 


Team Standings 
NINE GAME SERIES 


Auto Specialties Manufacturing Co. #1, St. Joseph, Mich. 8696 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio 8579 
B. F. Goodrich Company, Akron, Ohio 8511 
Ford Motor Co., Eng. & Foundry, Dearborn, Mich. 8429 
Eaton Manufacturing Co., Axle Division, Cleveland, Ohio 8391 


Individual Standings 
NINE GAME SERIES 


George Jelinek, Eaton Manufacturing, Cleveland, Ohio 1868 
John Joseph, B. F. Goodrich Company, Akron, Ohio 1862 
Vic Palitto, Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio 1854 
THREE GAME SERIES 

Bob Morrill, The Budd Company, Gary, Ind. 708 
Robert Mowery, Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio 703 
George Jelinek, Eaton Manufacturing Co., Cleveland, Ohio 695 
SINGLE GAME 

Bob Morrill, The Budd Company, Gary, Ind. 289 
Jim Shively, Columbia Southern, Barberton, Ohio 278 
Irv Mellenthin, Whirlpool Corp., LaPorte, Ind. 265 


NRA-NIRA POSTAL SHOOTING MATCHES 
Rifle Match Results 


TEAM WINNERS Score 
Zeppelin Rifle Club #1, Goodyear Tire & Rubber, Akron, Ohio 770 
Ford Motor Company #1, Lincoln Park, Mich. 748 
Minnesota Mining & Mfg. Co. #1, Wilernie, Minn. 747 
Barber Colman Assn., Rifle & Pistol Club, Rockford, Ill. 735 
INDIVIDUAL WINNERS 

Joseph Broderick, Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron Ohio 197 
W. E. Summers, Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio 195 
T. Y. Wu, Ford Motor Company, Ann Arbor, Mich. 195 
Jean Linton, Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio 194 


Pistol Match Results 
TEAM WINNERS 


Douglas Aircraft Long Beach Pistol #1, Calif. 706 
Delco Pistol Team, Delco Appliance Div., Rochester, N. Y. 683 
INDIVIDUAL WINNERS 

Henry Biggs, Douglas Aircraft, Inc., Long Beach, Calif. 190 
Henry Woltman, Minnesota Mining & Mfg., St. Paul, Minn. 184 
George Rice, Guide Lamp Div. of GMC, Anderson, Ind. 183 
Norman Goelzer, Ford Motor Company, Dearborn, Michigan 181 
Monrad Thorson, Ford Motor Company, Dearborn, Michigan 180 


ARMCO INDUSTRIAL TRAPSHOOT 


Sept. 6, Middletown Sportsmans Club, Middletown, Ohio 


TEAM STANDINGS 


Targets Broken 
Armco Steel Corporation #1, Middletown, Ohio 


The Westerner Club, Western Cartridge Co., East Alton, Ill. 234 
National Cash Register #1, Dayton, Ohio* 233 
Frigidaire Division #1, Dayton, Ohio 233 
Aeroproducts Operations #2, Dayton, Ohio 232 
Union Carbide Chemical Company, South Charlestown, W. Va. 231 
Champion Paper & Fibre Company #1, Hamilton, Ohio 231 


“won shoot-off for third place 


INDIVIDUAL STANDINGS Targets Broken 


James Cain, Champion Paper & Fibre Co., Hamilton, Ohio 99 x 100 
George Wagner, National Cash Register, Dayton, Ohio 98 x 100 
Warren Gansmann, Western Catridge Co., East Alton, Ill. 97 x 100 
Delmar Schlindler, Delco Products Div., Dayton, Ohio 95 x 100 
Jack Sinking, Cincinnati Milling Machine, Cincinnati, Ohio 73x 75 


NIRA FISH-A-RAMA 


Postal Division 


BASS 
George E. Griffith, Chemstrand Corp., Pensacola, Fla. 8 Ib., 9 oz. 
Stan Wright, Dominoin Foundries & Steel, Hamilton, Ont. 5 |b., 9 oz. 
NORTHERN PIKE 
William Ehnert, Abbott Laboratories, North Chicago, Ill. 24 Ib., 9 oz. 
BLUE GILL 
Don Bender, Whirlpool Corp., St. Joseph, Mich. 1 Ib., 12 oz. 
CRAPPIE 
Henry Koehnen, Theo. Hamm Brewing Co., St. Paul, Minn. 2 Ib., 4 oz. 
SALT WATER 
Jack Hill, Telemeter Magnetics, Los Angeles, Calif.—Marlin 102 Ib. 
Frank Spires, Chemstrand Corp. Pensacola, Fla.—Tarpon 52 Ib. 
WOMEN’S CHAMPION 
Dorothy Browere, R. R. Donnelley & Sons, Chicago, IIl._—Marlin 100 Ibs. 
National Finals 
Oct. 9-10, Kentucky Lake, Tenn. 

Total Points 
Louis Blaising, Tokheim Corp., Fort Wayne, Ind. 380.2 
W. G. Schneider, International Shoe Co., Paducah, Ky.* 370.4 
Marcus Warner, Corning Glass, Danville, Ky. 366.0 
Frank Spires, Chemstrand Corp., Pensacola, Fla. 364.2 
John Lindgren, Seeburg Corp., Chicago, Ill. 352.2 
John Forkert, Tokheim Corp., Fort Wayne, Ind. 347.5 
Don Bender, Whirlpool Corp., St. Joseph, Mich. 291.8 
Clarence Smith, Tokheim Corp., Fort Wayne, Ind. 284.5 
Earl Stewart, Chemstrand Corp., Pensacola, Fla. 241.7 
Ben Cleveland, Aro Inc., Tullahoma, Tenn. 225.3 


*won casting contest 


MIDWEST INDUSTRIAL GOLF CHAMPIONSHIP 


Aug. 15-16, LaFayette, Ind. 


Team Standings 


DIVISION A 

Wright-Patterson Air Force Base #1, Dayton, Ohio 313-306—619 
The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio 315-307—622 
Bendix Aviation Corporation, South Bend, Ind. 313-311—624 
DIVISION B 

Owens-Illinois, Alton, lil. 316-321—637 
Inland Manufacturing Co. #1, Dayton, Ohio 332-326—658 
Ampco Metal, Inc., Milwaukee, Wis. 341-321—662 
DIVISION C 

Philco Corporation #1, Sandusky, Ohio 333-315—648 
Minneapolis-Honeywell #2, Minneapolis, Minn. 342-331—673 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Norwood, Ohio 340-335—675 

Individual Standings 

DIVISION A 

Tom Shafer, Bendix Aviation Corp., South Bend, Ind. 72-74—146 
Joe Golob, Thompson Ramo Wooldridge, Cincinnati, Ohio 73-76—149 
Remo Grovetti, Abbott Laboratories, North Chicago, Ill. 74-75—149 
George Caskey, Wright-Patterson AFB #1, Dayton, Ohio 75-74—149 
Hugh Quinn, Champion Paper & Fibre, Hamilton, Ohio 73-76—149 
Charles Smith, National Homes #1, LaFayette, Ind. 75-74—149 
Donald Mosher, Minneapolis-Honeywell, Minneapolis, Minn. 73-76—149 


DIVISION B 
Charles Anthony, Minneapolis-Honeywell, Minneapolis, Minn. 75-76—151 


Harold Harmony, Inland Manufacturing #1, Dayton, Ohio 75-77—152 
Frank Stephanczuk, Wyman-Gordon Co., Chicago, Ill. 76-77—153 
Alex Lambie, Owens-Illinois, Alton, Ill. 80-75—155 
Bill Zitta, Whirlpool Corp, St. Joseph, Mich. 74-82—156 
DIVISION C 

Mike Manuella, Philco Corp. #1, Sandusky, Ohio 76-75—151 
Albert Morrell, Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Norwood, Ohio 80-78—158 
Wilson Kastor, Philco Corp. #1, Sandusky, Ohio 80-82—162 
Tex Mclarn, The Goss Co., Chicago, Ill. 80-83—163 
Ray Tollefsbol, Minneapolis-Honeywell, Minneapolis, Minn. 80-84—164 


see TOURNAMENTS, page 70 
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National Industrial Recreation Association 


BYLAWS 


ARTICLE I—NAME 


Section 1—Name: This Corporation shall be known as the National 
Industrial Recreation Association. It shall be a non-stock, non-profit 
corporation. 


Section 2—Offices: The principal offices of the Association shall be 
in such locations as may be determined by the Board of Directors 
from time to time. 

Section 3—Insignia: The Association shall have such official insignia 
as the Board of Directors may determine. 


ARTICLE II—PURPOSE 


Section 1—Aims and Objectives: The aims and objectives of the As- 
sociation shall be to further the development of employee recreation 
as a benefit to the community, to industrial and commercial firms 
and to their employees; and as a means of improving relations be- 
tween management and employees and between the employees them- 
selves. 

In order to effectuate these purposes, the Association shall serve as 
a clearing house for the dissemination of information and ideas on 
employee recreation; shall assist its members in the solution of their 
specific recreational problems; and shall perform such other services 
as may be required to bring about better understanding and accept- 
ance of employee recreation. 


ARTICLE II1I—MEMBERSHIP 


Section 1—Classification of Membership: Membership in this As- 
sociation shall be divided into seven (7) classifications, as follows: 

Class A—Company memberships shall be available to those in- 
dustrial and commercial firms and corporations or the 
employee recreation associations thereof, who are inter- 
ested in the development and maintenance of employee 
recreation facilities and programs. 

Class B—Individual memberships shall be available to individuals 
interested in Association activities and objectives who 
are not connected with an industrial or commercial firm 
or corporation or an employee organization. 

Class C—Associate memberships shall be available to industrial 
and commercial firms and corporations and to trade as- 
sociations or other organizations interested in the growth 
of employee recreation or in contributing funds for the 
development of specific projects or phases of employee 
recreation programs. 

Class D—Affiliate memberships shall be available to other associa- 
tions or organizations whose purposes are consistent with 
or related to those of this Association. These may include 
local amusement parks, sporting goods dealers, bowling 
establishments, etc. 

Class E—Honorary memberships may be conferred upon persons 
rendering outstanding contributions to the industrial rec- 
reation movement, or related fields. 

Class F—Student memberships shall be available to students major- 
ing or minoring in the field of employee recreation at a 
college or university where such training is offered, and 
where a student chapter of the National Industrial Rec- 
reation Association has been established. 

Class G—Industrial Recreation Council affiliation memberships are 
open to cities who have organized councils or associations 
comprised of business and industry in a given area. 


All applications for membership shall be subject to the approval of 
the Executive Committee. 


Section 2—Membership Fees: Annual membership fees in the As- 
sociation shall become due and payable on acceptance of a member- 
ship and thereafter on the first day of the calendar month following 
the annivérsary of the original acceptance of the membership accord- 
ing to the following schedule: 
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Class A—Company Memberships: 


Companies with less than 1,000 employees................---...-.--.- $ 25.00 
Companies with from 1,001 to 5,000 employees.................. 50.00 
Companies with from 5,001 to 10,000 employees.................. 75.00 
Companies with over 10,000 employees..................-..-.:+-0+0-+- 100.00 
Class B—Individual Membershipk............................ssssessssseessseees 15.00 
Class C—Associate MembershipB................-....---scscesssrescsseseseoseee 250.00 


(In addition to this fee, Associate Members may with 
the approval of the Executive Committee, contribute 
grants-in-aid to the Association for development of 
specific projects or phases of employee recreation pro- 


grams). 
Class D—Affiliate Memberships...................-.--.--.-scsccecsrsssessssveeee 100.00 
Class E—Honorary Membership.g..................-.0.----s-+sscessssseesneeeeee No fee. 
Class F—Student Membership........................-.cscsssssesssssssesseeees 1.00 
Class G—Industrial Recreation Council Affiliation................ 15.00 


Section 3—Rights and Privileges of Membership: All members of 
the Association in good standing shall be eligible to all rights and 
privileges of membership as established by the Bylaws and, from 
time to time, by the Board of Directors, except that: 

(a) Company members shall have the sole right to vote on affairs 
of the Association through their duly designated and ac- 
credited representatives at the rate of one vote per member- 
ship. 

(b) Duly authorized officers or executives representing Company 
members shall have the sole right to hold an elective office or 
directorship of the Association. This right shall automatically 
terminate 60 days after an officer or director ceases to be in 
the employ of the company he represents, unless within 60 
days he again becomes the representative of a Company 
member. 

Non-voting branch and/or division firms are not eligible to 
vote or hold office. 


(c 


— 


(d) Not more than two members of the Board of Directors shall 
be from the same member company or its subsidiaries. 

(e) If the designated company representative is unable to attend 
the annual meeting, it is the member company’s duty to notify 
the executive secretary in writing 24 hours prior to the annual 
meeting, and the individual voting in his stead must be em- 
ployed by the member company for which he is voting. 


Section 4—Delinquency and Termination of Membership: Any mem- 
ber failing to pay annual dues within ninety (90) days after due date 
shall be considered delinquent and dropped from membership in the 
Association. Memberships terminated by reason of delinquency may 
be restored within the ensuing year upon payment of one year’s dues 
from the beginning of the delinquent period, upon the approval of 
the Executive Committee. 


ARTICLE IV—OFFICERS 


Section 1—Officers: The officers of this Association shall be President, 
four (4) Vice-Presidents, a Treasurer, Director of Research and 
Education and an Executive Secretary. 

(a) The President and four Vice-Presidents shall be elected from 
the Board of Directors by the Members in good standing as 
hereinafter provided. 

(b) The Treasurer shall be appointed by the President, with the 
approval of the Board of Directors, following the annual 
election of officers. 


(c) The Executive Secretary shall be appointed by the Executive 


continued on page 66 
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Committee, with the approval of the Board of Directors, and 
shall hold office until his resignation or removal by the Board 
of Directors. 


(d) The Director of Research and Education shall be appointed 
by the President, with the approval of the Board of Directors, 
following the annual election of officers. 


Section 2—Duties of Officers Generally: The duties and powers of 
the officers of the Association shall be such as are by general usage 
indicated by the title of the respective offices except as may be other- 
wise specified by these Bylaws or prescribed by the Board of 
Directors. 


(a) President: The President shall act as presiding officer of the 
Executive Committee, Board of Directors and general meetings 
of the Association. He shall perform such other duties as are 
by general usage indicated by the title and specified or pre- 
scribed by these Bylaws or the Board of Directors. 


(b) Vice Presidents: Each Vice-President shall be placed in full 
charge of a specific phase of the general program of the As- 
sociation, with the approval of the Board of Directors, and shall 
perform such other duties as may be prescribed. 


Treasurer: The Treasurer shall have general supervision over 
all funds and assets of the Association and shall cause to be 
kept full and accurate records of all receipts and disburse- 
ments. He shall render to the Board of Directors, at periodic 
intervals, an account of the financial condition of the Associa- 
tion and shall prepare and submit for approval of the Board 
of Directors the budget of the Association. The Treasurer shall 
also perform such other functions as the Board of Directors may 
direct from time to time. 


(d) Executive Secretary: The Executive Secretary shall, with the 
advice and counsel of the President, Executive Committee 
and Board of Directors, be in charge of the operation of the 
Association’s executive offices and shall be responsible for and 
empowered to conduct details of Association operations ac- 
cording to policies and regulations established by the Board 
of Directors. He shall be a member, ex-officio, of the Board of 
Directors, Executive Committee and all other committees and 
maintain full records and minutes thereof. He shall give notice 
of all meetings of members or Directors when and as herein 
provided and shall perform such other duties as may be pre- 
scribed by the Board of Directors from time to time. The 
Executive Secretary shall be bonded to an amount established 
by the Board of Directors. The Executive Secretary shall be 
required to report to the Board of Directors annually as to the 
progress of the Association since the last annual meeting. 


(e) Director of Research and Education: The Director of Research 
and Education shall, with the advice and counsel of the Presi- 
dent, the Executive Committee and the Board of Directors, be 
in charge of all research projects and educational activities 
of the Association and shall perform such duties as may be 
prescribed by the Board of Directors from time to time. 


Section 3—Vacancies in Office: If the office of President or any other 
elective office of the Association become vacant by death, resignation, 
disability or otherwise, the Executive Committee shall nominate one 
or more persons for the unexpired term for which the vacancy 
exists. Names of such nominees shall be submitted by referendum to 
the Board of Directors of the Association and all votes must be cast 
within the period specified in the notice of the referendum vote. No 
nominee shall be declared elected to the vacancy unless he shall 
receive a majority of the votes cast by Directors of the Association. 
In the interim period the office of President shall be filled by the 
immediate Past-President. 


Section 4—Term of Office: All elected officers of the Association 
shall serve for a period of two years or until their successors are 
duly qualified and elected. The Treasurer and Director of Research 
shall serve for one year or until a successor has been appointed. 
The President of the Association is eligible for re-election as presi- 
dent five years after the date of his previous election to the ‘office of 
president. 


ARTICLE V—DIRECTORS 


Section 1—Number of Directors: The control of this Association 
shall be vested in a Board of Directors which shall consist of sixteen 
(16) members of the Association in good standing, the Treasurer, 
the immediate Past-President, and the duly appointed Director of 
Research and Education. 


Section 2—Duties and Powers of Directors: It shall be the duty 
of the Board of Directors to control and direct the affairs of the 
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Association and its property. It shall have the power to perform 
such other functions as are generally indicated by its name and 
do all lawful acts and things as are not, by these Bylaws, directed 
to be exercised by the members. 


Section 3—Vacancies on the Board of Directors: If, for any reason 
whatsoever, a Directorship of the Association becomes vacant, the 
Executive Committee shall nominate one or more persons for the 
unexpired term for which the vacancy exists and submit such nomi- 
nations to the Board of Directors for referendum vote. No nominee 
shall be declared elected to the vacancy unless he shall receive a 
majority of the qualified votes cast within a period specified in the 
notice of such vote. 


Section 4—Term of Office: The elective directors of the Association 
shall serve for a period of two years or until their successors are 
duly qualified and elected, eight directors (one from each of the 
following eight geographic regions) to be elected at each annual 
meeting. 


Section 5—EKight Geographic Regions: For voting purposes the eight 
veographic regions of the United States, Canada, Saudi Arabia 
and Mexico, are as follows: (See map on page 4.) 


Region One (East): The States of Maine, New Hampshire, Ver- 
mont, Massachusetts, Connecticut, Rhode Island, New York, New 
Jersey and Saudi Arabia. 


Region Two (Mid-East): The States of Pennsylvania, Maryland, 
Delaware, Ohio, Kentucky, Virginia, West Virginia and District 
of Columbia. 


Region Three (Midwest): The States of Michigan, Indiana and 
Illinois. 


Region Four (South): The States of Tennessee, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Mississippi, Alabama, Georgia and Florida. 


Region Five (Northwest): The States of Wisconsin, Minnesota, 
lowa, North Dakota, South Dakota, Nebraska, Montana, Wyoming, 
Washington, Idaho, Oregon and Alaska. 


Region Six (Southwest): The States of Kansas, Missouri, Okla- 
homa, Arkansas, Texas, Louisiana and Mexico. 


Region Seven (West): The States of California, Nevada, Utah, 
Arizona, Colorado, New Mexico and the Territory of Hawaii. 


Region Eight (Dominion of Canada): The Provinces of Alberta, 
British Columbia, Manitoba, New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, Ontario, 
Prince Edward Island, Quebec, Newfoundland and Saskatchewan. 


ARTICLE VI—MEETINGS 


Section 1—Annual Meeting: The time and place of the annual 
meeting of the Association shall be determined by the Board of 
Directors or, at their direction, by the Executive Committee. 


Section 2—Special Membership Meetings: Special meetings of the 
membership may be called by the President with the approval of 
the Board of Directors, by the Board of Directors, or by any 
elected officer of the Association at the written request of not 
less than forty (40) per cent of the members in good standing. 


Section 3—Directors’ Meetings: The Board of Directors shall meet 
on dates to be determined by it, upon call of the President, or by 
any elected officer of the Association at the written request of 
not less than forty (40) per cent of the qualified Directors. 


Section 4—Notice of Meetings: Notice of all meetings of the As- 
sociation or its Board of Directors must be issued by the Executive 
Secretary not later than thirty (30) days in advance thereof. If 
such be a special meeting, said notice must be accompanied by a 
statement of the purpose of such meeting and no other business 
shall be considered other than that specifically stated. 


Section 5—Quorum: A quorum for any duly called regular or 
special meeting of the Association shall be twenty (20) per cent 
of the members in good standing. A quorum for any regular or 
special meeting of the Board of Directors shall be a majority of 
the qualified Directors. A simple majority of the accredited votes 
cast at any regular or special meeting of the membership or Board 
of Directors shall be necessary for the approval of any questions 
except as otherwise provided in these Bylaws. 


continued on page 67 
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ARTICLE VII—COMMITTEES 


Section 1—Executive Committee: There shall be an Executive 
Committee composed of the President, the Vice-Presidents, the 
Treasurer, the immediate Past-President and the Executive Secre- 
tary, the latter ex-officio. The Executive Committee shall meet on 
dates to be determined by it, upon the call of the President or 
by a majority of its number. During intervals between meetings 
of the Board of Directors the Executive Committee shall advise 
with and aid the individual officers of the Association and shall 
generally perform such duties and exercise such powers as may 
be delegated by the Board of Directors. A quorum for any meeting 
of the Executive Committee shall be a majority of that committee. 


Section 2—Advisory Committee: The President shall appoint an 
advisory committee of not less than three individuals from the 
past-presidents who shall be available for such duties as he may 
assign. 

Section 3—Nominating Committee: The President shall appoint 
the Chairman of the Nominating Committee not less than ninety 
(90) days preceeding the annual meeting of the Association. The 
chairman shall choose his own committee, of not less than five (5) 
members, from among the members in good standing giving due 
consideration to the geographical distribution of the me mbership. 
The committee should also represent a true cross-section of the 
membership as far as is possible. The Nominating Committee shall 
solicit suggestions from the membership and present a suggested 
slate of officers to be voted upon at the annual meeting. (This is 
done by the most recently elected regional director who polls his 
region and reports the results to the chairman.) 


Section 4—Resolutions Committee: A Resolutions Committee shall 
be appointed by the President at such time and in such manner 
as he may determine except that the Chairman shall be named 
with the approval of the Executive Committee. 

Section 5—Other Committees: The President shall have the power 
to appoint such other special or standing committees as may be 
deemed necessary to the best interests of the Association except 
as may be otherwise provided by these Bylaws. 


ARTICLE VIII—ELECTIONS 
Section 1—Recommendations: Sixty (60) days prior to the annual 
meeting the Executive Secretary shall issue, to all members in good 


standing, announcement of the appointment of the Chairman of 
the Nominating Committee, and invite written recommendations for 


all elective offices and directorships of the Association which shall 





become vacant at the forthcoming annual meeting. Such written 
recommendations, to be considered by the Nominating Committee, 
must be received in the Executive Offices of the Association not 
later than ten (10) days prior to the annual meeting. 


Section 2—Number of Nominees: The Nominating Committee shall 
nominate not less than one candidate for each elective office and 
directorship of the Association. Immediately following the report 
of the Nominating Committee, in the order specified herein, addi- 
tional nominations for the Board may be made from the floor by 
voting members located in the same region as the person they 
nominate. All present elected Board members and incoming direc- 
tors, except the president, are eligible to run for the presidency. No 
person shall be nominated for any office or directorship without 
that person’s consent. 


Section 3—Order of Nomination and Election: The order of nomi- 
nation and election shall be as follows: 

(a) Eight (8) Directors 

(b) President 

(c) Four (4) Vice-Presidents 
Section 4—Voting: Voting shall be by written ballot except where 
the number of candidates does not exceed the number of vacancies. 
The candidate receiving the highest number of votes for the office 
of President shall be declared elected. Th candidate for Director 
in each of the Eight Regions receiving the highest number of votes 
shall be declared elec ted. If the number of candidates for Vice- 
Presidents exceeds four (4), then the four receiving the highest 
number of votes shall be declared elected. 


ARTICLE IX—AMENDMENTS 


Section 1—Amendment by Meetings: These Bylaws may be 
amended at any meeting of the Association upon the affirmative 
vote of two-thirds of the accredited members present and entitled 
to vote provided that a copy of the proposed amendment for con- 
sideration at such meeting shall have been mailed, together with 
notice of the time and place of said meeting, to every member in 
good standing not less than twenty-one (21) days prior thereto. 


Section 2—Amendments by Referendum: These Bylaws may also 
be amended by referendum upon the affirmative vote of two-thirds 
of the members voting, provided that the form, content and dates 
of such referendum shall have been approved by a_ two-thirds 
majority of the Board of Directors, and provided that a copy of 
the proposed amendment shall have been mailed to each member 
in good standing not less than twenty-one (21) days prior to the 
deadline for such vote. 
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VOLUME II, 1959 


All articles appearing in RECREATION MANAGEMENT Magazine, issues num- 
bered 13-24 (Vol. Il, 1959) are cross-indexed below. Month of issue in which 
article appeared and page number are listed following each subject title. 


A 





Armco Trap Shoot—July, 17 

Armco Wins Trap Shoot—Nov., 16 

Astonomy: Star Struck—June, 10 

Athletic Institute, 25 Years of Service to Recreation—Oct., 16 
AUSCO Takes Bowling Crown—May, 10 

Awards: Milwaukee Sports Night—Jan., 16 





B 


Baseball: 
Boys Baseball Organization and Equipment Checklist—Feb., 6 
Boys Baseball Still Booms—Oct., 18 
California Style—Mar., 30 
Industry Scores in Baseball—Nov., 17 
Shine Little Glo-Ball—Feb., 19 

Basketball : 
Basketball’s Dixie Tournament Classic—May, 37 
Eleven Years is Too Long—May, 14 
Kids Basketball—Oct., 8 
Textile Tournament—Mar., 30 

Beat the Boss—Nov., 16 

Boating: 
Boat Business Booms—Feb., 19 
Outboard Sales Climb—Nov., 15 

Bowling: 
AUSCO takes Bowling Crown—May, 10 
Bowl ’em Over with Special Events—Oct., 13 
Bowlers Make a Profit—Feb., 10 
Bowling Etiquette—Aug., 8 
Bowling Is Cool Fun—May, 32 
Bowling Invades Belgium—Oct., 18 
Bowling Survey—Apr., 10 
Bowling Tourney—Mar., 10 
Can You Top This—Oct., 17 
Company-wide Roll-Off—Oct., 15 
Electronics Go to Work for the League Secretary—Aug., 8 
How to Choose a Bowling Center—Aug.., 6 
League Rules—Aug., 9 
Looking for Bowling Films—Mar., 31 
Pinsetters Look for New Jobs—Feb., 19 
Promote Bowling Contest—Nov., 15 
Something for the Girls—Sept., 24 
Who’s What in Bowling—Oct., 14 

Break the Coffee Break—Mar., 30 

Bridge, Win Industrial Titl—Nov., 17 


C 





CAB Explains Reasons for Charter Rules—Mar., 12 
CAB, Define New Rules—Sept., 14 
Camera: 
Camera Club Good Will—June, 17 
Trans-Atlantic Field Trip—Mar., 22 
Camping Council, Create—Sept.., 24 
Christmas: 
Christmas All Year—Feb., 10 
Happy Holiday—Feb., 10 
Peoples Gas Club Christmas Carollers—Feb., 20 
Time to Plan A Happy Holiday—Sept., 8 
Clark’s Cool Caller—Jan., 18 
Clay Turkeys Can Lay Golden Eggs—Sept., 12 
Coffee Break, Break the—Mar., 30 
Coffee Break Evaluation—Oct., 18 
Compensation: When are Recreation Injuries Compensable—Oct., 6 
Conference & Exhibit: 
Conference Committee—May, 22 
Conference Highlights—May, 22 
Historic Philadelphia—May, 25 
Leslie Named President—July, 10 
Official Conference Program—May, insert 
1 ‘theladelphia Space Race—Jan., 22 
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Tips on Visiting Exhibits—May, 34 
18th Annual Conference & Exhibit—July, 6 
Conference Proceedings—Dec., 18-62 

Cost Comparison—Sept., 16 

Croft, Tom, Congratulations—May, 19 


D-E 


Dancing: Clark’s Cool Caller—Jan., 18 
Day Camp Cut-Ups—June, 8 
Diehl, William Alan—June, 17 
Dogs: Industry’s Best Friend—Jan., 9 
Dog Training, Most Common Mistakes In—Jan., 10 
Doll Dressing—Sept., 9 
Dove, Eleanor—Aug., 16 
Edmund, New Post For—Nov., 15 
Equitable Takes Over Madison Square Garden—Sept., 18 
Executive Leisure—Nov., 14 
Exhibits, Tips on Visiting—May, 34 


F 


Facilities: 
Facilities: How Much and Where—Feb., 12 
Future Factory: A Campus—Jan., 6 
How to Choose A Bowling Center—Aug., 6 
Keraland, W. Va.—June, 14 
Mainliners’ Problem—May, 15 
Multi-Purpose Golf Course—Dec., 16 
New GLERC Facilities—Aug., 16 
New Light On Getting Extra Mileage From Your Tennis 
Courts—Aug., 11 
New Trends in Facilities—Dec., 16 
Ten Outstanding Examples of Recreation Facilities—Mar., 28 
What's New?—Apr., 18 
You Can Build An Indoor Range—Jan., 12 
Fiberglas, Hot Time at—Apr., 16 
Firestone Office Women’s Outing—Aug., 20 
Fishing: 
Announce Postal Contest Winners—Nov., 11 
Crown 1959 NIRA Fishing Champ—Dec., 14 
Do-It-Yourself Worms—May, 33 
Entry Rules Mailed to Members—July, 18 
Fishermen Prosper—Sept., 24 
Fish Freeze—Mar., 26 
How to Stage Fishing Events—June, 6 
Last Call for NIRA Fish-A-Rama Entries—Sept., 22 
NIRA Fish-A-Rama—June, 13 
National Spear Fishing Champions—Feb., 20 
Rod & Gun Contests—Feb., 17 
Fitting Golf Clubs—Mar., 8 
Flight Plan for Employee Travel Clubs—Nov., 8 


G 


GEEAA Recreation Park—Feb., 12 
GLERC, New Facilities—Aug., 16 
Gift Wrapping—Sept., 9 
GO—A Substitute for Chess?—Aug., 15 
Golf: 
Adjustable All-In-One Golf Club—May, 32 
Beat the Boss—Nov., 16 
Beat the Champ—Apr., 16 
Fitting Golf Clubs—Mar., 8 
Gift to Good Golf—Nov., 15 
Golf Etiquette—Apr., 12 
It’s Not Golf, If You Don’t Play by the Rules—Apr., 12 
Keep "Em Swinging—May, 8 
Maverick’s Golf For Kaiser—Sept., 16 
Mid-West Golf Tourney—July, 17 
Mid-West Industrial Golf Championship, Final Results— Oct., 17 
More Blue Collar Golfers—Aug., 17 
New Industry Golf Courses—Sept., 16 
Two birds With One Ball—Aug., 19 


Gun: See Shooting 
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H-I-J 


Handicraft: 
Serve Handicrafts At Lunchtime—Oct., 10 
Wear Your Hobby—Sept., 20 

Happy Holiday—Feb., 10 

Helms Award: 
Helms Award to Lockheed—July, 11 


Helms Award to Top NIRA Company—Apr., 8 


These Judges Will Select Helms Winner— 
Hitters’ Comeback—May, 28 
Hitters’ Comeback Delayed—June, 18 
Hockey: Little League on Ice—Feb., 15 
Horsemanship, Good—<Apr., 6 
How to Choose A Bowling Center—Aug., 6 
Indoor Range, You Can Build An—Jan., 12 
Industrial Relations Functions—Feb., 19 
Industry’s Best Friend—Jan., 9 
Jaycee Sports Report—Feb., 10 
Jewelry: Wear Your Hobby—Sept., 20 
Job Functions: Man of Many Hats—Jan., 16 


K-L-M 





Keep “Em Swinging—May, 18 
Keraland, W. Va.—June, 14 
Leading Lady—Aug., 16 
Leslie named NIRA President—July, 10 
MacGregor, New Execs—Sept., 24 
Mainliners’ Problem—May, 16 
Mid-West Golf Tourney—July, 17 
Milwaukee Sports Night—Jan., 16 
Music: 
Industrial Roundtable—May, 41 
New Group (NIBC)—Aug., 16 


N 





NIBL: Eleven Years Is Too Long—May, 14 
NIRA Events and Activities: 
\ Bold Step Forward—Jan., 20 
Congratulations, President Croft—May, 19 
Fish-A-Rama, See Fishing 
Helms Award, See Helms 
Leslie Named President—July, 10 


NIRA-NRA Shooting Contest, See Shooting 


Past Presidents—May, 20 
Plan *62 NIRA Conference—Nov., 16 
Ready for the *60‘s—Dec., 17 

Record Breaking Workshops—Apr., 8 
State Chairmen— May, 26 
Travel Council—Mar., 14 
Welcome New Me mbers—Feb., 


O-P 


22; Aug., 22 
18th Annual Conference, See Conference & Exhibit 





Outing, Office Women’s—Aug., 20 

Overseas Plants, Recreation For—Dec., 8 
Parsons, Herb, Dies—Sept., 16 
Participation, Sports, All Ages—Aug., 19 
Past Presidents, NIRA—May, 20 
Philadelphia, Historic—May, 25 

Picnic, What A—Oct., 17 

Prichard, William T.—Sept., 26 
Professional, Being—May, 38 

Public Relations: How’s Your PR ?—Dec., 1: 
Purchasing: The Recreation Dollar—Feb., 8 


R 


te 





Recreation: 
National Week—May, 16 
For Overseas Plants—Dec., 8 
Who’s What In?—Mar., 24 
R/Q, What’s Your?—May, 42 
Research Reports: 
Bowling Survey—Apr., 10 
Man of Many Hats—Jan., 17 
Newcomer to Top Ten—May, 36 
The Recreation Dollar—Feb., 8 


Vending, How Much, What Kind ?—Nov., 6 


Retire, When To—Sept., “—™ 
Retirees Live It Un- -Oct., 
Roller Skaters Roll “a all 17 


Roller Skaters Throw A Party, Celanese—Feb., 2 


Rules, Bowling League—Aug., 9 


S 


Sales Soar, Sports—June, 18 
San Diego, Big Year In—May, 16 
Scott, Art, Leaves A Living Memorial—Apr., 4 
Serve Handicrafts At Lunchtime—Oct., 10 
Shooting: 
Armco Trap Shoot—July, 17 
Armco Wins Trapshoot—Nov., 16 
Bumper Game Crop—Oct., 17 
Clay Turkeys Can Lay Golden Eggs—Sept., 12 
Enter NRA-NIRA Postal Shooting Contest—Jan., 14 
Firing Deadline Nears—Apr., 20 
Handicapping by Average, Not Distance—July, 15 
Import Rifles Hit—Sept., 24 
Herb Parsons Dies—Sept., 16 
Postal Shooting Contest Entry Forms Mailed to Members— 
Mar., 21 
Rod & Gun Contests—Feb., 17 
Shooter's Shopper—July, 16 
The Case For Shooting—July, 14 
Trap or Skeet?—Nov., 12 
You Can Build An Indoor Range—Jan., 12 
Zeps, Douglas Top Marksmen—July, 12 
Softball: 
Hitters, Comeback—May, 28 
Hitters’ Comeback Delayed—June, 18 
Industry Again Sweeps Softball Championships—Nov., 15 
Industry Softball Reign Meets Test—Aug., 17 
Tournament Dates—Apr., 9 
Star Struck—June, 10 
State Chairmen, NIRA—May, 26 


T-V 


Tax: Many Happy Returns—Apr., 16 
Tennis Courts, New Light on Getting Extra Mileage From—Aug., 11 
Ten Outstanding Examples of Recreation Facilities—Mar., 28 
Textile Tournament—Mar., 30 
Time To Plan A Happy Holiday—Sept., 8 
Tips On Visiting Exhibits—May, 34 
Top Management Speaks: 
Gaylord Donnelley, Pres., R. R. Donnelley & Sons Co.—Jan., 4 
G. M. Read, Ch. Eng., E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co.—Feb., 4 
James F. Oates, Jr., Pres. & Chm., of Bd., Equitable 
Life Assurance Society of the United States—May, 6 
J. E. Gulick, V.P., Mfg., The B. F. Goodrich Co.—Mar., 6 
W. C. Figge, Pres., Theo. Hamm Brewing Co.—Nov., 4 
Cyril Chappellet, Sr. V.P., Lockheed Aircraft Corp—Sept., 6 
Norman R. Klug, Pres., Miller Brewing Company—July, 4 
H. P. Buetow, Pres., Minnesota Mining & Mfg. Co.—Oct., 4 
Robt. G. Dunlop, Pres., Sun Oil Co.—Aug., 4 
J. D. Wright, Board Chm., Thompson Ramo Wooldridge, Inc.— 
June, 4 
Raymond C. Firestone, Pres., Firestone Tire & Rubber—Dec., 6 
Tournament Roundup, 1959—Dec., 63 
Toy Collecting—Sept., 8 
Trars-Atlantic Field Trip—Mar., 22 
Trap or Skeet—Nov., 12 
Travel: 
CAB Explains Reasons For Charter Rules—Mar., 12 
Define New CAB Rules—Sept., 14 
Flight Plan For Employee Travel Clubs—Nov., 8 
Newcomer To Top Ten—May, 36 
NIRA Travel Council—Mar., 14 
Spending Spree—Dec., 16 
Tailored Tours—Aug., 19 
Travel Tips—Feb., 16 
3 Unique Travel Club Aids-—Apr., 14 
Tree Trimming—Sept., 8 
Vending: 
Vending Cafeterias Double—June, 18 
Vending: How Much, What Kind—Nov., 6 
Vendors Seek New Fields—Oct., 18 
Wear Your Hobby—Sept., 20 
Wilson Personnel Changes—Aug., 19 
Workmen’s Compensation: When Are Recreation Injuries 
Compensable?—Oct., 6 
Workshops: 
AVCO Holds NIRA Workshop—Nov., 18 
Record Breaking Workshops—Apr., 8 
Start Year With Five Workshops—Feb., 22 
Third AMA Workshop—May, 16 
Who's What in Recreation—Mar., 24 
Youth Fitness: 
National Week—May, 16 
Program Aid—June, 18 
Wheaties Awards Ideas—Feb., 20 
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roll it in... . PLAY 
roll it out... TUCK IT AWAY 





Any room can become a game room in seconds with the Sico 
“Tuck-Away.” It rolls and unfolds quickly, safely. Exclusive 
“Floating Fold’ carries entire weight of the table during 
folding and unfolding. Full regulation size (USTTA ap- 
proved )—yet folds to only 18” x 60” for storing. Its unitized 
steel frame is fully guaranteed. for 10 years. The ‘“Tuck- 
Away” provides an efficient solution to the need for leisure 
time relaxation—in industry, hotels, schools, hospitals, and 
other institutions. Get complete information on the “Tuck- 
Away” by writing. 


60900 MANUFACTURING COMPANY, INC. 


5215 Eden Ave. So., Minneapolis, Minn., Dept. 1305. 





TOURNAMENTS, continued from page 63 
NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL BASKETBALL “> 


FINAL STANDINGS W. PCT. GB 
Denver D-C Truckers 21 ; 700 — 
Wichita Vickers 9 11 633 @ 
Bartlesville Phillips 66ers 3 6 3 ee 
Akron Goodyear Wingfoots 13 17 433 3 
Peoria Caterpillar Cats 12. 18 .400 9 
Seattle Buchan Bakers 10 20 .333 1 


WORLD SOFTBALL CHAMPIONSHIPS 
Men’‘s Fast Pitch 
Sept. 21-26, Clearwater, Fla. 
WINNER: Aurora Sealmasters, Stephens-Adamson Manufacturing Co,, 
Aurora, Ill. 
RUNNERUP: Clearwater Bombers, Clearwater, Fla. 
Women’s Fast Pitch 
Sept. 4-11, Stratford, Conn. 
WINNER: Raybestos Brakettes, Raybestos-Manhattan Div., 
RUNNERUP: Erv Lind Florists, Portland, Ore. - 
Slow Pitch, Industrial Division 
Sept. 5-7, Cleveland, Ohio 
WINNER: Turbine Jets, General Electric, Cincinnati, Ohio 
RUNNERUP: Proctor & Gamble, Cincinnati, Ohio 


SOUTHERN TEXTILE BASKETBALL 
TOURNAMENT 


March 11-14, Greenville, S. C. 

Men‘s Open Division 
WINNER: Piedmont Mfg. Co., Div. of J. P. Stevens & Co., Piedmont, S. C. 
RUNNERUP: Monaghan Plant, J. P. Stevens & Co., Greenville, S. C. 

Class B Boys Division 
WINNER: Piedmont Mfg. Co., Div. of J. P. Stevens & Co., Piedmont, S. C. 
RUNNERUP: Greer Plant, J. P. Stevens & Co., Greer, S. C. 

Class C Boys Division 
WINNER: Monaghan Plant, J. P. Stevens & Co., Greenville, S. C. 
RUNNERUP: Woodside Mills, Liberty Div., Liberty, S. C. 

Girls Division 

WINNER: Utica Mohawk, Seneca, S. C. 
RUNNERUP: Slater Manufacturing Co., Slater, S. C. 


Stratford, Conn, 





continued from page 62 


communities and earned an enviable reputation for itself. 
This group, incidentally, rehearses on its own time and is 
under the leadership of a professional choral director. 

The backbone of the A.A. program is, understandably, 
the wide range of physical activities in which the members 
have shown an interest. Included are basketball, softball. 
volleyball, golf, tennis, darts, shuffleboard and horseshoes. 

By far the most important employee participation ac- 
tivity at Sun Oil Company is bowling, which functions 
on a Company-sponsored basis through all departments of 
the Company. More than 4,100 employees bowl on 677 
teams, and the rivalry is intense. 

At the Marcus Hook Refinery alone we have 48 men’s 
teams and 8 women’s teams. So contagious is the bowling 
fever, at Toledo there is a unique bowling league composed 
entirely of the wives of Sun Oil employees. 

The cost of such a large-scale bowling program is not 
small. In fact, it is quite considerable. Nevertheless, we 
feel that its place in the budget is well justified. More than 
any other activity, bowling enables our employees to get to 
know each other better and share in the rewards of com- 
petitive, team effort. 

If | have gone into more detail regarding our recreation 
program than perhaps was warranted, | hope that you will 
accept it as evidence of my pride and interest in this area 
of our corporate life. 

I do not suggest that our way is the best or only way. 
Rather, I have tried to show in application some of the 
factors that we feel have made Sun Oil’s experience with 
recreation as rewarding as it has been so far. 
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In the future we may follow a different approach. Ree- 
reation programs cannot be static. They must constantly be 
re-examined in the light of overall employee relations and 
the basic needs of men and women if they are to justify 
their place in industry. 

That changes will take place is, I firmly believe, a cer- 
tainty. In our age, we are participants in a revolution that 
already has begun to alter the content of time and the pace 
and values of daily living. It is characterized by 
quantities of free time, energies not expended on the job, 


new 


and disposable income above the minimum necessities of 
living. 

Such a situation cannot help but focus stronger attention 
upon corporate policies aimed at providing recreational 
opportunities for employees. It can be argued, of course. 
that many people will not need anyone to help them spend 
their leisure time. For some individuals this no doubt will 
be true. But the majority of us will be in need of pro- 
fessional guidance. 

Leisure per se is of no value. It is a vacuum, an un- 
developed resource. To be of beneficial character it must be 
guided into positive activities that will help us to grow as 
human beings, to develop our spiritual and physical skills, 
to better fulfill our job, family and community responsi- 
bilities. 

The challenge then is whether we will use leisure or, will 
leisure use us. It is a challenge directed particularly at you 
who are skilled at providing professional leadership in the 
development of the whole man. If you apply yourselves with 
the same dedication and sense of responsibility that you 
have shown in the past, | am confident the challenge will 
be well met. 
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Friendly Competition 
Ph am bow Yolodt- le) (=e - 1-1-4 


WITH AMF AUTOMATIC PINSPOTTERS 


Bowling is a fun-filled group activity that makes 
nodding acquaintances into good friends. Anyone 
can bowl...men, women, youngsters and golden 
agers. It’s the healthful exercise that can be 
enjoyed informally or in bowling leagues. And, 
bowling in AMF-equipped centers means you'll 


enjoy bowling at its best. Remember... AMF 
means the finest! 

It’s easy to develop a program that’s best suited 
to your employees and their families. Just get in 
touch with your nearest AMF “Magic Triangle” 
proprietor...he’ll be glad to help you. 


BOWL WHERE YOU SEE THE 


AMF PINSPOTTERS INC. 


Subsidiary of AMERICAN MACHINE & FOUNDRY COMPANY 


AMF Building « 261 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N.Y. 


“MAGIC TRIANGLE” 


TRADEMARK AND SERVICE MARK OF AMF 














